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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


The ghost of C. D. Howe 
rules Ottawa still 


Sydney to open the Canada Winter 

Games, the much-promised, much- 
discussed deal to assure the continued 
operation of Sydney Steel was finally 
signed, sealed and delivered. Nova 
Scotia’s premier John Buchanan, whose 
government owns the steel mill, must have 
sighed a deep sigh of relief. 

The deal was made in spite of fierce 
resistance from Sydney’s competitors, par- 
ticularly Algoma Steel in Sault Ste. Marie. 

The central Canadian media see this 
as just one more hand-out to a have-not 
region. So it’s interesting that just as I was 
following the media debate, I chanced 
upon a fascinating article by University 
of New Brunswick history professor Ernie 
Forbes, published in the spring ’86 issue 
of the regional scholarly journal Acadiensis. 
The article cast a whole new light on the 
history of steel-making in Canada, and 
the role of the federal government in the 
development of Sysco, Algoma and the 
country’s other steel producers. 

Very soon after the Second World War 
broke out, the normal laws of supply and 
demand were suspended by Ottawa. 
Canada’s industries were put under the 
direction of one immensely powerful cabi- 
net minister, C. D. Howe, who repre- 
sented a Thunder Bay riding. Howe ap- 
pointed ‘controllers’ of every major in- 
dustry. These men allocated scarce capi- 
tal, told companies what they should pro- 
duce, and arranged their supplies of 
equipment and raw materials. 

One of the most revealing incidents 
Forbes describes in his article concerns the 
production of steel ships’ plates. Sydney 
had a ships’ plate mill which had been in- 
stalled during the First World War and 
closed down thereafter. It was unused, 
and the steel company sought Ottawa’s 
approval and some modest funding to get 
it back into operation. 

The resistance was formidable. While 
refusing the Sydney request, Ottawa’s 
controllers authorized a large new ships’ 
plate mill for Stelco, the large steel pro- 
ducer in Hamilton, Ont. By 1941 Ottawa 
had provided substantial help to Stelco, 
and to Algoma Steel run by Sir James 
Dunn in Sault Ste. Marie. But Canada 
faced a steel shortage. Finally Sydney was 
given the green light to put its plate mill 
into operation. 

In 1944 Ottawa sent a former Algoma 
manager to Sydney to report on the plant 
and its postwar prospects. He concluded 
that Sydney was not in a strong position 


J ust days before Brian Mulroney visited 
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compared to its Ontario competition — 
and laid the blame on Ottawa’s preference 
for the Ontario companies. Yet the same 
year C. D. Howe was still telling his con- 
trollers to use Sydney Steel ‘‘to the 
minimum extent possible even if we have 
to buy the steel from the United States?’ 

Forbes notes that this experience of 
Sydney’s steel company was not different 
from that of other Maritime industries. 
By April 1941, Ottawa had committed 
$484 million to Canadian industrial ex- 
pansion. Of that amount, the Maritimes 
had received exactly $8.7 million. This 
was just 1.81 per cent of the total when 
the region’s population amounted to 9.8 
per cent of the country. 

What were Howe’s priorities? He had 
extremely close ties with Sir James Dunn, 
whom Forbes describes as ‘‘the piratical 
head of the Algoma Steel Corporation”’ 
Dunn lobbied strongly against Sydney 
Steel, and argued in favor of concen- 
trating manufacturing in the Great Lakes 
area. Howe offered, reports Forbes, 
“spectacular support’’ for Dunn’s em- 
pire, which received 80 per cent of all 
government direct grants to the steel in- 
dustry during the war. 

Forbes reports that a recent study of 
Algoma suggests that this bias towards 
Ontario arises from a shared view held 
by Dunn, Howe and many others that the 
North American continental economy 
should be more closely integrated, and 
that the Great Lakes region should play 
a central role in that economy. 

Partly because they have no other 
basis for understanding, central Canadian 
politicians and media portray the recent 
Ottawa decision to help Sydney as a 
welfare measure to a have-not region 
which survives on hand-outs. In fact, 
Ottawa’s support for Sydney Steel in 1987 
— wrung out of the federal government 
after much lobbying and pressuring by 
Maritime premiers and politicians — is 
only another chapter in the story of how 
timely, substantial support has been pro- 
vided to producers in Ontario and then 
small amounts of support, much later, 
have been doled out to Atlantic Canadian 
enterprises. This — not the grants and 
programs labelled ‘‘regional develop- 
ment’’ — is the real if understated 
regional economic development policy 
which has been followed in Ottawa since 
the days of C. D. Howe. Howe is long 
gone, but his vision of Canada still rules 
Ottawa. 

— James Lorimer 
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A veteran on Vautour 

I am disgusted to think that you would 
be guilty of publishing and putting that 
face on the front page of such a good 
magazine, Jackie Vautour’s battle: how 
expropriation changed his life (Feb. ’87). 

I am a veteran of the Second World 
War and I fought from Normandy to 
Oldenburgh in Germany with the Fourth 
Armoured Division. 

When I read the article, it made me 
sick. He is a social bum as we in New 
Brunswick are aware. He is nothing and 
stands for nothing and we know how 


FEEDBACK 


much he has cost the province of New 
Brunswick. 
Please cancel my subscription to your 
magazine. 
Bertram Bishop 
Petitcodiac, N.B. 


Making Vautour a media hero 

I am wrHing to express my dismay at 
reading your article regarding Jackie 
Vautour, Facing the future, remember- 
ing the past, (Feb. ’87). You make the 
statement in your article that the govern- 
ment has begun to ignore Mr. Vautour, 
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to the shops and services in 
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mm = And there's another thing 
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Hotels hospitality. 
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Canadian Pacific 24 Hotels 
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Or your Travel Agent 


I just wish that the media would do the 
same. 

If it wasn’t for the publicity that the 
expropriation of his land and his fight to 
stop it have received, I think Mr. Vautour 
would have faded into the woodwork 
quickly. The media seems to want to make 
heroes out of the Vautours, but I could 
never consider someone a hero who ig- 
nores the law and points guns at people. 

The shame of the whole situation is 
that no one has the political guts to give 
Mr. Vautour a choice, either find new ac- 
commodations on his own or he will be 
assigned a new home in Dorchester, 
before he does kill someone. (Perhaps a 
boy scout who might wander into the area 
around the Vautour cabin whose uniform 
may be mistaken for a Parks Canada 
uniform.) 


R.C. Northrup 
Halifax, N.S. 


IWK ‘‘cuddlers’’ are women, too 

Hats off to Don Giles, the volunteer 
**cuddler’’ in Ward 8 of the Izaak Walton 
Killam Hospital for Children, and one of 
the featured people in Folks (Feb. ’87). 

I would like to inquire, however, why 
you didn’t feature any of the women 
volunteers. You made a point of mention- 
ing the fact that Mr. Giles is ‘‘. . .the on- 
ly male volunteer on the ward-”’ Is his 
gender the only reason why he was chosen 
to be given the pat on the back that all 
the volunteers deserve? 

Why is it when a man shows love and 
a sense of responsibility to children he is 
seen as an exception to the rule — as if 
this love and responsibility is an extraor- 
dinary achievement? Why is it that the 
general public thinks that love and 
responsibility for children comes so 
naturally to women that they don’t need 
praise for their efforts? 

I believe that the women volunteers 
of Ward 8 deserve just as much con- 
gratulations as their male counterpart and 
I would be very disappointed in Aflantic 
Insight if this oversight was neglected any 
further. 


Brenda J. Thompson 
Dartmouth 


Ray Guy on the rocks 

Guy is not only lacking in the Inuit 
language, but he missed out on a couple 
of important ones in Canadianese. To wit, 
‘snow job,’ of which he is a good 
representative in his column, Slogging 
through the snow (Jan. ’87). 

Snow and ice is indeed one of our most 
famous GNP and superfluous products, 
if, as he says, you ignore hot springs and 
horse manure. However, he should have 
added politicians to the category, except 
they are harder to ignore. Example: 
‘*snow job’’ as practised and obviously 
works for Crosbie, unless he considers 
him as the Monctonians do, as horse 
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manure. 
I would also point out to him, who 
in hell cares how a cocktail party in 
Mississauga is kept going. I don’t, and 
I doubt if the people in Bell’s Corner do. 
The federal government does this nicely. 
However, he could take my advice and 
add the term ‘‘rocks’’ to his vocabulary. 
Slosh about five fingers of rye or Scotch 
over it, knock the first one off before the 
ice melts, and after two or three of these, 
hop a plane to Bermuda and forget about 
it until May. 
M. MacPhee, Sr. 
Moncton 


Correction 

I am writing in response to the arti- 
cle, rouble in the Day Care: a pink col- 
lar uprising, (Feb. ’87). 

I have always been impressed with the 
format and content of Atlantic Insight. 
I feel that you convey a sensitive and 
honest portrayal of east coast realities. 

When a young, freelance journalist pro- 
posed to do an article on our union, 
CUCEAW, I was enthusiastic to hear of 
your acceptance of it. And, having read a 
recent issue of the women’s newspaper, 
Pandora, which elaborated on your 
editor’s concerns for women’s issues, I felt 
that an article on our union would receive 
appropriate attention. 

However, I was ‘‘more-than-mildly’’ 
disappointed with the finished product. 
Perhaps this was due to my own naive trust 
and/or the confidence I placed in the 
freelance writer and your editorial staff. 

I was truly anticipating a diplomatic 
approach toward the aspirations and ex- 
pectations of this relatively new union. 
Instead, insensitive statements and in- 
appropriate insinuations were reported. 

As president, I hereby request that the 
following corrections be made: 

e The article said I contended that two 
employees were fired without just 
cause. In reality, it should have read 
that it was a job re-organization in- 
volving one person. 

The article reported that contract 
negotiations started at the Dartmouth 
Developmental Centre late last year. 
In fact, they hadn’t begun. 

Staff at the Developmental Centre were 
reported to have been upset because 
management was considering closing the 
centre and integrating the children into 
regular day cares. In fact, it was not 
management’s decision, but was hand- 
ed down to them from the CAMR 
(Canadian Association for the Mental- 
ly Retarded), Dartmouth division. 

Another mistake in the article related 
to my own personal experience. My ex- 
husband was not an abusive mate, as the 
article stated. 

I believe the foregoing to be assump- 
tions based upon misinterpretation of the 
information presented. 

Beverly D. Lewis, President 

Canadian Union of Child Educators 

and Allied Workers 
Halifax 
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If you only retire 
once, how do you 
get the experience 
toavoid 


troubled waters? 


Investors remembers the good old days. 

Work hard, save your money, and you'd 
have smooth sailing through your retirement. 

Then the Seventies came along and the 
rules changed. Inflation eroded the buying power 
of people on fixed monthly incomes. Interest 
rates fluctuated daily. Even the fitness boom had 
an unexpected side effect: Canadians began to 
outlive their retirement nest egg. 

If we had more experience at retirement, 
we'd be better prepared for it. But we only 
retire once. 

Solution? Take advantage of the financial 
experience of the Investors Group. We've been 
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helping Canadians build and protect their 
retirement nest eggs for decades. 

We know the dangers ahead. We know the 
tax opportunities. We know the importance of 
sheltering your estate from the winds of change. 

So if you want a smooth journey, call the 
Investors Group. 

And bring aboard over 47 years of 
experience. 


Investors 
Group 


PROFIT FROM OUR EXPERIENCE 


Head Office: 280 Broadway, Winnipeg Manitoba R3C 3B6 
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The plight of the homeless 


When a shelter for women and children shut down in Halifax, 
people were angered and questions were raised 


by Sue MacLeod 
n a bitter cold February day — 
Friday the 13th — a shelter for the 
homeless closed its doors. Collins 
House, in Halifax, was the only shelter 
in the Atlantic Provinces with a mandate 
to provide emergency housing for women 
and children. 

Its closing has been called ironic 
because it happened only a few weeks in- 
to 1987, designated by the United Nations 
as International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless. The last family to leave the 
shelter, a hearing-impaired woman with 
a three-week-old baby and a toddler, were 
among almost 400 people who’d found 
refuge and support there in the last 12 
months. 

Collins House shouldn’t have closed 
because ‘‘the need still exists,’ says 
Elizabeth Bosma, a member of the com- 
mittee that sprang up to try to save it. 
Their first goal is to reinstate or replace 
Collins House, which, with a capacity of 
29 people, was full and kept a waiting list 
through most of its three-year existence. 
But they also want to correct what they 
see as a dangerous public misconception 
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— that Collins House closed because it | 


was no longer needed, and the possible 
corollary that shelter for the homeless 
isn’t an issue in Nova Scotia. 

Social workers and community 
workers say it’s a much bigger issue now 
than it was five years ago, and more and 
more often the ‘‘traditional’’ homeless — 
the broken men who panhandle for a bot- 
tle and find refuge in a graveyard or an 
unlocked car at night — have been joined 
by others on the streets. 

The largest group of homeless are 
the young. Many fall into what Rev. Jim 
Casper, director of Hope Cottage, a com- 
munity kitchen for homeless men in 
Halifax, calls, ‘‘the no-man’s land for 16- 
to 19-year-olds’’ They’re too old to be 
looked after by children’s aid, but too 
young to qualify for social assistance. 

Rev. Peter McKenna, a Roman 
Catholic priest who has a street ministry 
in the neighborhood, tells of a 16-year- 
old boy he knows — ‘‘a very good-looking 
boy,’ he points out sadly. ‘‘His sister 
came to pick him up and there they went, 
two young kids off to work, working the 
streets?’ He also recalls the morning when 
a minister in Halifax ‘‘went out to get in 
his car and there was a young boy with 
a broken arm sleeping in it?’ 

These aren’t isolated incidents. Father 
McKenna’s involved in the homeless 
men’s network — an informal group of 
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about 15 different government, church 
and non-profit agencies. In the summer 
of 1984, he says, a study found 1,300 
young people — 60 to 70 per cent of them 
male — on the streets of Halifax. And he 
says things haven’t improved. 

He and several others have just 
established Phoenix House, a long-term 
shelter that will provide a home for ten 
young men and women. 

For the vast majority, however, 
shelter means a bed for the night. In 
Halifax (there are no emergency shelters 
anywhere else in the province) men can 
go to the 110-bed ‘‘Sally Ann’’ — pro- 
vided they’re sober, not high on drugs and 
have the $2.60 to get in — or to the Metro 
Turning Point, that’s free and offers lodg- 
ing, counselling and programs for about 
30 men. 


COLLINS HOUSE 


Collins House provided shelter and support 


There’s room for 18 women, without 
children, at Adsum House, which is now 
the only women’s shelter east of 
Montreal. 

Susan Bulger, the director, says, 
*‘Many of our admissions are people who 
have mental health problems and addic- 
tion problems.’ This is partly because 
more people are coming out of mental in- 
stitutions in recent years due to cutbacks. 

She adds that 45 per cent of their 
clients are women aged 15 to 20. ‘‘They’re 
kids who’ ve been kicked out, who’ve run 
away,’ she says. ‘‘And kids who’ve been 
in and out of foster homes and group 
homes for most of their lives. They come 
to Halifax thinking they’ Il find a job and 
an apartment. 

*‘But if they’ re eligible for assistance 
at all?’ she says, ‘‘they’ll get a room,’ 
Often, ‘‘they’ll end up on the streets. 


Some get into trouble with the law, 
hooked up with pimps, evicted from the 
rooms they’fe in for not paying the rent?’ 

In Sydney, Wayne Yorke believes they 
also need a shelter. Yorke, who’s involved 
with the Loaves and Fishes community 
kitchen, says, ‘‘I’d say there are five to 
eight homeless young people in every 
small community — they have homes to 
go to but they’re not welcome in their 
homes,’ because of alcoholism, violence 
or other problems in the family. 

Rev. Bill Newell, a Baptist minister 
who’s helping to establish a food bank in 
Yarmouth, also worries about families 
with unemployed breadwinners. 
*‘Municipal social assistance is only up 
to $450 a month, here,” he says, ‘‘for any 
size family?’ 

The homeless include single people 
who, in many communities, only get 
about $50 a week to live on. They move 
from place to place, living with different 
relatives or sharing a single room with 
others. 

Collins House provided up to several 
weeks shelter, along with counselling and 
support, for mothers and children who 
were homeless no matter what the reason 
— eviction, family crisis, or waiting for 
provincial assistance. ‘‘It was one of the 
most important resources we had,’ says 
Marilyn Peers, executive director of the 
Children’s Aid Society in Halifax. 

Today, these same women will be put 
up in one of the city’s six emergency hous- 
ing units or in a hotel room by themselves. 
Often, they’Il be encouraged to put their 
children in temporary foster care until 
they find an apartment. 

Collins House was funded on a per 
diem basis — the municipalities of 
Halifax, Dartmouth and Halifax Coun- 
ty picked up the tab for each family’s stay, 
so that funding was directly tied to oc- 
cupancy levels. Most shelters rely partly 
on this but they would close if they weren’t 
bolstered by a strong fund-raising base, 
as is Adsum House, or by grant funding 
from the province, as are transition 
houses. Collins House had neither, and 
its board of directors closed it down after 
struggling through some lean months in 
1986 — it hit a low of nine occupants in 
December — although it had averaged 
more than 90 per cent occupancy over 
eight months of the year. 

In February, at a rally to protest the 
closing of Collins House, one of those 
who spoke was a woman who had used 
the shelter even though she’d had no 
children with her. Middle-aged or older, 
wearing a long coat and carrying a cou- 
ple of grocery bags, she looked like a 
woman who spent time on the streets. ‘‘I 
stayed five weeks at Collins House,’ she 
said into the microphone, ‘‘and there was 
a lady there who found mea room. And 
I go to Collins House every Thursday — 
she paused. ‘‘I used to, anyway, go there 
every Thursday for my lunch”’ 
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One man’s crusade 
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For nine years Julius Israeli has been fighting to charge a 
Moncton school teacher with promoting anti-Semitism 


by Rick MacLean 
ulius Israeli is a determined and stub- 

born man. He’s also been called a 

kook. He laughs at the last, but 
doesn’t dispute the other descriptions. It 
would be difficult for him to do so even 
if he wanted to, because for nine years 
he’s been after the New Brunswick 
government to charge Moncton school 
teacher and author Malcolm Ross with 
promoting hatred against Jews. 

Israeli lives in Newcastle, N.B., about 
80 miles north of Moncton. The living 
room of his home is filled with books on 
the Jewish faith and well-kept files on his 
fight to have Ross charged. That fight 
began in 1978, the year Ross’ controver- 
sial book, Web of Deceit, was published. 

Ross wrote that an international con- 
spiracy involving Jewish leaders was out 
to take over the world. And he said the 
Holocaust, the killing of six million Jews 
by the Nazis during the Second World 
War, didn’t happen. 

Israeli, a Jew originally from 
Romania, wrote to the provincial depart- 
ment of justice demanding that Ross be 
charged with promoting hatred toward 
Jews. The government refused. It said the 
chances of winning the case were too slim, 
given the way in which the hate literature 
law was being interpreted by the courts. 
He tried again in 1985 after Jim Keegstra 
of Alberta was convicted of promoting 
hatred in his classroom. This-time pro- 
vincial justice minister David Clark took 
more than a year to say ‘‘no”’ The book 
was out of print and unavailable, Clark 
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said last August. And, he added, the 
chances of winning a case based on it, or 
on two other books on similar themes 
Ross had written in the meantime, were 
still too slim. 

But in October 1986, Ross wrote a let- 
ter to the weekly newspaper in Newcastle, 
the Miramichi Leader. In that letter 
he repeated his views and promised to 
continue writing and publishing them. He 
also gave an address where anyone in- 
terested could get copies of his works. 

Israeli filed another complaint and an 
RCMP investigation was ordered. Using 
information from that investigation, 
Clark is once more in the position of hav- 
ing to decide whether to press charges. 

Israeli says his patience in the Ross 
case comes from his Jewish heritage. ‘‘We 
lived for two thousand years under op- 
pression, persecution, all the way sus- 
tained by hope. If our rights are not real- 
ized in one generation, perhaps in the next, 
or the third one, or fifth one. We have 
patience, we have hope?’ 

Israeli’s words still carry the accent of 
his homeland. He was born in southern 
Transylvania, Romania in 1933. He 
remembers as a child being kicked out of 
public school and forced to go by bus to 
another school 12 kilometres away 
because he was Jewish. 

The Second World War interrupted 
his education, but his family fared better 
than many others. A store owned by the 
Israeli family was confiscated in 1940 and 
at one point the government planned to 
take their home because a local official 
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wanted it. But an appeal to Russian 
authorities by then running the country, 
saved their home. And the wife of the 
family who took their store was ‘‘persuad- 
ed’’ to give it back. Israeli’s mother did 
the persuading. ‘‘She brought a few hun- 
dred peasants with knives and firearms 
to the store and we threatened her to get 
out or we’d kill her,’ he recalls. 

The family managed to escape depor- 
tation to concentration camps by paying 
bribes to local officials, taking a chance 
they would not be doublecrossed and 
deported anyway. ‘‘A number of relatives 
were less lucky; they died in the Auschwitz 
death camp,’ he says. 

After the war Israeli finished school, 
then he and his family emigrated to Israel 
where he studied at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, earning a doctorate in 
chemistry. He worked there and at 
Florida State University in Florida until 
1967 when hewent tol’ Université de Mont- 
réal. He taught at l’Université de Monc- 
ton from 1969 to 1973, before moving to 
Newcastle. He says that back and heart 
problems have forced him to live on a 
disability pension. 

His wartime experiences have plainly 
left a mark. When asked why he has kept 
up his fight against Ross for so long, he 
says, ‘‘I havea duty to speak out. To keep 
silent is a moral failure and an un- 
forgiveable sin and it is the source of 
future calamities. As aman who saw what 
happened in Europe, I was obliged to cry 
out, especially knowing that we are, in 
North America, watching the rise of a 
fascist movement and it’s only a question 
of time before it will break out?’ he in- 
sists, his voice rising to a shout. 

Israeli’s complaint is just part of the 
pressure that’s been building on Ross. 
Trustees in School District 15 where he 
teaches are conducting an investigation 
after a CBC reporter talked to former 
students of Ross who said he taught 
hatred and Holocaust denial in his 
classroom. And religious leaders in New 
Brunswick, including Bishop Edward 
Troy of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Saint John, have called Ross’ beliefs anti- 
Christian. 

The renewed pressure pleases Israeli, 
who does not downplay his own part in the 
controversy. ‘‘I feel that I did my job and 
I did my duty. At least I was capable of 
drawing attention to Canadians and perhaps 
North Americans and other people about 
the danger coming from neo-Nazism?’ 

Issuing that warning is vital because 
difficult economic times like these are fer- 
tile ground for people who promote hat- 
red. And it is that hatred which allowed 
the Holocaust to happen, Israeli says. 
He’s determined to do what he can to pre- 
vent that from ever happening again, even 
if some people think he’s a kook, he adds. 

‘*‘They are privileged to think 
whatever they want. Many kooks make 
history — perhaps I’m one of those who 
will make history?’ 
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Patronage, potholes, and red, 
red mud are signs of spring 


Except, possibly, for the weather, no other subject of 
conversation is quite so dear to Islanders as the roads 


by John Gracey 

owhere in Canada are the roads the 

hot election issue that they are in 

Prince Edward Island. Nowhere else 

are the words ‘‘pothole’’ and ‘‘patronage’”’ 

uttered so often in the same sentence. And 

nowhere but in P.E.I. does shale have such 
strong political connotations. 

As spring beckons, the condition of 
the Island’s roads is once again a major 
topic of conversation. 

There are 3,687 km of paved and 1,590 
km of clay roads on the Island (three times 
the length of the coastline). In the spring, 
and often earlier, long sections of these 
roads break out in washboards, potholes 
and red, red mud. 

They’ve been the subject of songs, 
arguments, and even a contest. CBC 
Radio in Charlottetown invited listeners 
to write in with their favorite pothole story 
— the response was overwhelming. 


Each spring heralds another round of 
thumps and bumps, damaged cars and 
short tempers. But most of the time it’s 
taken with a good-natured resignation. 
Back in January, Eastern Graphic (Mon- 
tague) newspaper columnist Jerry 
MacCormack was writing about how rough 
the roads were (even that early in the year) 
and how he realized that, like the weather, 
there wasn’t much anyone could do about 
it. ‘‘But still that doesn’t offer much solace 
when your navel keeps bouncing off your 
chin for 52 miles?’ he wrote. 

Many remember the days when there 
was little or no pavement. For several years 
after 1919 it was illegal to drive cars on 
Island roads. The P.E.I. Tourist Associa- 
tion led the fight to have roadways opened 
to cars in the 1920s. Although the main 
highways were paved in the late 1930s, it 
wasn’t until the late ’50s that paving was 
common in rural P.E.I. 


Elmer Ryan lives in Lot Forty, close to 
Morell, and he remembers what it was like 
in the early 1950s. ‘‘We got our first truck 
around ’54 and we would have to leave it 
out at the pavement (about two miles away) 
for three or four weeks every spring. There 
was one January when we had to use the 
horse and wagon for the whole month to 
get back and forth to the truck’’ 

He recalls that some families had to 
travel four or five miles by horse and wagon 
to get their cars, parked out at the pave- 
ment. If there was a hard frost the night 
before you could sneak out as long as the 
vehicle stayed on top of the ruts. 

Today, those who live on clay roads, or 
who have clay driveways, still have the mud 
to contend with in the spring. And that’s 
why the subject of patronage crops up. 

Patronage has been quietly accepted 
over the years as a way Of life. Political 
leaders have acknowledged it exists and 
have given lip service to doing away with 
it. But at election time, as if by magic, 
driveways grow piles of shale and short 
chunks of paved roads appear. 

Recently more of a fuss has been made 
about this method of getting out the vote. 
Editorials calling for reform have been 
getting stronger and some investigations 
have been held. 

In 1983 Roddy Pratt, then minister of 
transportation and public works, and 
Albert Fogarty, then minister of health 


and social services, 
were the targets of 
questions by Opposi- 
tion leader Joe Ghiz. 
Why was close to 
$100,000 worth of 
bulldozing, mainten- 
ance and shale in pri- 
vate driveways paid for 
by the government, 
prior to the 1982 
elections? 

Nicknamed ‘‘shale- 
gate,’ an RCMP 
investigation was held 
into the whole affair. 
In October 1983 a 
press release from 


the attorney general’s office said that the 


RCMP report would not be made public. 
It went on to say: ‘‘As a result of this in- 
vestigation, it is incumbent on the govern- 
ment to take the necessary steps to elim- 
inate traditional pre-election practices 
which, although not criminal, are never- 
theless practices which cast a shadow on 
our democratic process?’ 

Jim Lee’s Conservative government 
took quite a mauling over this one. But 
soon the shoe was on the other foot. After 
the election in 1986, when the Liberals 
under Joe Ghiz took power, the cry of 
‘*shale for votes’’ went up again. 

Allegations of patronage in the 
delivery of shale to private driveways in 
Eastern Kings County, were without fact 
or substance, justice minister Wayne 
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‘‘Rough pavement’’ won't be repaired until the freeze-thaw cycle ends 


Cheverie told a press conference. But 
charges of fraud and theft have been laid 
against two local men. 

Cheverie also noted that the photog- 
rapher observed taking pictures of the shale 
piled in driveways was hired by First Kings 
MLA, Albert Fogarty. Full circle. 

The mud and shale are one issue, but 
why the problems with the paved roads, 
the washboards and potholes? They cause 
thousands of dollars of damage to vehicles 
each year and at times the roads can be 
brutal to drive on. It’s not because Island 
engineers don’t know how to build roads. 

Due to the makeup — a lot of silt — 
Island soil and gravel has a great affinity 
for water. When the roadbeds get wet, 
either from heavy rain in the fall just 
before freeze-up, or from melt water in 
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the spring, they turn into goop with no 
strength. 

Tom Walker, chief engineer for the 
province, says many of the old roads have 
a solid-cement base and cement will crack 
from alternate freezing and thawing. 
Where the base cracks the asphalt 
cracks. Melt water will enter these cracks, 
freeze and expand and force the roadbed 
upward. Vehicles using the road break off 
the edges, more water enters, the freeze- 
thaw cycle continues and the cracks get 
bigger. Potholes are the result. Heavy 
traffic can destroy a road in a matter of 
days when it’s in this condition, Walker 
says. That’s why there are heavy load 
restrictions in the spring. 

Measurements have been taken that 
show the roadbeds can heave upwards as 
much as five or six inches in the winter. 
Much of that heaving will settle down of 
its own accord when the freeze-thaw 
cycles stop and the roadbeds start to dry 
out. For those that don’t, Walker and his 
crews are out repairing or replacing as 
soon as the weather permits. 

Walker says that testing in the labs has 
shown encouraging results and some sec- 
tions of newer roadways are standing up 
much better. 

In the meantime, for those who wish 
to visit in the spring, let a little of the 
Island’s good-natured resignation rub 
off. Drive safely and put up with the 
washboards, potholes and red, red mud 
a bit longer. It’s a far cry from when most 
roads were clay. 
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Mercury outboards have always 
been known for their exhilarating 
speed and performance. Yet, 

we haven't neglected those who 
appreciate the virtues of going 

a little slower. 


ONLY MERC OFFERS 
ONE-HANDED OPERATION. 


On the 9.9, 8, and 6 horsepower 
models, all major functions are 

built into the handle. Shift. Throttle. 
Stop. And by pushing down on 

the tiller, you can adjust the motor 


to 3 trim and 3 shallow water 
positions, or full tilt. It’s a patented 
system, exclusive to Mercury. 


LIGHTER TO LIFT. EASIER TO 
START. SLOWER TO TROLL. 


At Merc, big things come in small 
packages. The 9.9, for instance, 

is about 10 pounds lighter than other 
outboards of comparable power. 
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injects just the nght amount of fuel. 
And while they’re known for 
going fast, these engines also can run 
surprisingly slow. In fact, you can 
dial down to a quiet 650 rpm for 
trolling, about 200 slower than 
competitive outboards. 
So if your idea of getting away 
from it all involves a hook, line, 
and sinker, why not consider putting 


Starting’s a snap a legend behind you. 
with our fuel primer vy : : One of the tough little 
system (not a choke), fishing outboards 
which automatically OUTBOARDS from Mercury. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


Charting a course: the fishing 
business goes to school 


Inshore fishermen traditionally work in isolation, both from other 


fishermen and from their buyers. That may be changing as they 
learn the ‘‘business,’’ from marketing to investment decisions 


by Margot Bruce 
he Newfoundland and Labrador 
Institute of Fisheries and Marine 
Technology is often referred to as the 
‘*Fisheries College’’ or ‘‘Cod College’’ in 
Newfoundland circles. Students studying 
one of the many courses in electronics or 
navigation like to amuse their friends with 
anecdotes about how they learn to bait 
hooks or haul a net in their classes. 

But studying fishing is not a joke at 
the institute any more because for the first 
time, it’s offering a course strictly for 
fishermen called ‘‘Managing your fishing 
enterprise.’ It isn’t teaching fishermen 
how to fish, but it’s considered just as im- 
portant because it’s designed to improve 
the fishermen’s business skills. Inshore 
fishermen, with their families, usually run 
their own businesses, keep their own 
books, and, in many cases, work on get- 
ting their own products to market. The 
new course is the first of its kind in 
Canada and will cover all the business 
aspects of the inshore fishery. 

The fishermen who are attending the 
three-week course for eight hours a day 
will learn how to access government agen- 
cies to deal with industry issues; how to 
draw up a business plan, to keep good 
records and to improve quality and 
productivity. 

‘“There’s a big need for fishermen to 
become involved in gaining knowledge of 
what goes on in the industry,’ says Tom 
Best, the co-chairman of the New- 
foundland Inshore Fisheries Association 
and himself an inshore fisherman. 
‘*There’s a direction towards education 
and training in the fishing industry, more 
so than ever.’ 

There are 13 fishermen taking the 
course which began earlier this year. Ed 
Churchill, the project co-ordinator for the 
course, says he’d like to see all the prov- 
ince’s inshore fishermen take advantage 
of the course. If this is going to happen, 
however, Best thinks the course will have 
to be offered in the fishing communities, 
where more fishermen can have access to 
it. Fishermen are getting ready for their 
spring seasons at this time of year, says 
Best, and can’t afford to leave home for 
three weeks of schoolin St. John’s. ‘“The 
course should come to the fishermen?’ he 
says. 7 

The course deals with cost effec- 
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tiveness, fuel efficiency, boat maintenance 
and repairs, choosing the proper gear, us- 
ing the latest technological developments 
available and learning the whole com- 
plicated process of marketing fish. 
Marketing has always been one of the con- 
tentious issues of the fishery because of a 
traditional mistrust between fishermen and 
the processors who buy their fish. 
Fishermen and processors have never come 
together and put their individual roles into 
the context of the fishery as a whole. 

‘*Everybody has got to be aware of 
what the other person’s doing and the only 
way we can do that is to identify with the 
business aspect of what’s going on,’ says 
Best. ‘‘If we don’t stand together in 
the fishing industry, we may all be in 
trouble?’ 

The course was designed in consulta- 
tion with an advisory board representing 
the Newfoundland Fishermen, Food and 
Allied Workers’ Union, Memorial Uni- 
versity of Newfoundland, and the Federal 
Business Development Bank. Tom Best 
points out that the inshore fishery has 
been suffering lately from a number of 
different problems, and associations like 
his have been trying to identify the prob- 
lems with a view to seeking solutions. He 
believes that a course like this one is.a step 
in the right direction. 

“‘Communication, education and train- 
ing are badly needed;’ he says, ‘‘and this 
course is attempting to offer all three?’ 

The people who developed the course 
feel the same way. Everyone involved 
believes that inshore fishermen can be 
helped to cut their costs and thus make 
a better living from the fishery. Fishermen 
on the development committee have in- 
sisted that it isn’t enough to know how 
to catch fish or operate a boat, they must 
also know how to make business in- 
vestments or operation decisions. They 
see too many examples of people borrow- 
ing money to buy or build boats that are 
too big or expensive to run; they see too 
few who are able to use the same language 
when they have to deal with their bank 
manager or the fish buyer. 

Hopes are high that the course will catch 
on and many more fishermen will take ad- 
vantage of it in the future. Observers of the 
industry feel that it’s one more step toward 
moving the inshore fishery into the last 
decades of the 20th century. 
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Ourism 1s very important to the 
economy of Atlantic Canada. 
Hotels, restaurants, service = *~ 
stations, shops, boutiques and ; 
many other businesses and 
services all benefit from 
the tourist trade. 
That’s why a 
Marine Atlantic | 


works so 
hard to “ at- 
tract 
visitors, 
by offering 


the seagoing 
adventure that 1s 
unique to the expe- 
rience of our region. 
For thousands of 
tourists to Atlantic Canada 
each summer, the sea voyage is 
just the start of the journey. Our 
ferries to New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, P.E.I., Newfoundland, and 
Labrador, help make all of our prov- 
inces accessible and more enjoyable 
for the holiday trade. 

But if summer visitors admire 
the efficiency of our service, it’s not 
because we polish our equipment just 
for the tourists. It’s because we set 
our standards high, all year round, 
for Atlantic Canadians. 
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FLASHBACK 


Newfoundland’s union hero 


In the early years of this century, the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union was making revolutionary changes 


by Ron Crocker 
illiam Coaker, my darling man, 
please come out of the closet! 
Show mea hero, Scott Fitzgerald 
said, and I will write you a tragedy. The 
tragedy of William Coaker, Newfound- 
land’s authentic working class hero, is that 
his heroism remains a kind of dirty secret, 
49 long years after his death. 


We are coming Mr. Coaker 

from the East, West, North and South, 
You have called us and we’re coming 
for to put our foes to rout 

By merchants and by governments 
too long we’ve been misruled, 

We’re determined now in future 

and no longer we'll be fooled. 

We'll be brothers all and free men 
and we'll rightify each wrong, 

We are coming Mr. Coaker 

and we’re forty thousand strong. 


Forty thousand strong! The Fish- 
ermen’s Protective Union which Coaker 
founded ina Newfoundland outport 
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called Herring Neck on a November night 
in 1908, never had 40,000 members. But 
it had close to 25,000, at a time when 
Newfoundland had fewer than 250,000 
people. 

And those members were loyal. Pic- 
ture this: the year might be 1912 or 1913. 
The town might be Bonavista. ‘‘Our dar- 
ling man,’ William Coaker, arrives by 
schooner to visit union members. An 
enormous arch of spruce boughs, 20 feet 
high, arcs across the roadway leading 
from the wharf. Flags and bunting bedeck 
the arch. Two men stand up, waving their 
arms and hats. Hanging beneath their feet 
is a banner, 15 feet long. ‘‘Sink or swim 
with Coaker,’ it reads. It displays the 
union logo, a codfish hammocked by an 
enormous scarlet U. 

His Holiness Pope John Paul II 
received a less auspicious reception when 
he arrived in Flatrock, Nfld., in 1984. 

Most people outside of Newfoundland 
will not have heard of William Ford 
Coaker. Most Newfoundlanders, the post- 
Confederation generations, will know the 


name but not the conquest; they may know 


the myth without knowing the man. 

For the uninitiated here is the short 
list of Coaker accomplishments: he 
founded the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union, the FPU, the first union of New- 
foundland fishermen. From the 19 men 
who formed the nucleus of the union in 
Herring Neck on Nov. 2, 1908, there 
evolved a dues-paying membership of 
some 25,000. Coaker led the union per- 
sonally for 17 years. 

He founded the Fishermen’s Union 
Trading Company. By 1919 the Trading 
Company, a loose co-operative, had some 
4,400 shareholders. It had 40 cash stores 
supplying fishermen with everything from 
molasses to longjohns at large discounts. 
It had invested capital of $225,000 and 
an annual trade of $3 million. 

Coaker founded the Union Exporting 
Company. By 1924 it was the biggest ex- 
porter of salt codfish in a colony which in 
those days existed to catch and export cod. 

Coaker also founded the Union Ship- 
building Company. In 1919, a typical 
year, it turned out the F.P. Union, a 
motor coaster of 84 tons; the President 
Coaker, atern schooner of 406 tons, and 
a 70-ton fishing schooner. The Company 
rescued, for at least a decade, a traditional 
but dying Newfoundland industry. 

He launched the Union Publishing 
Company which published The Fisher- 
men’s Advocate, a thundering partisan 
FPU organ, subscribed to by every 
member, feared by as many detractors. 
Its editor, of course, was Coaker. 
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Incidental enterprises included a 
cooperage, a forge and a power station 
which provided Newfoundland’s first 
system of rural electricity. 

Not least, Coaker and his followers 
built a town, Port Union, to serve as a 
seat for the FPU and its ambitious opera- 
tions. Photographs of Port Union from 
the 1920s would remind Maritimers of 
pictures of a town like Lunenburg, for ex- 
ample, from the same era. The town was 
an anthill of commerce, fuelled by cod- 
fish and noble sailing schooners, managed 
with skill and energy by William Coaker 
himself. 

The entire project, a model of what 
economists call vertical integration, was 
union-funded, union-made and union- 
run. Dividends were modest in the early 
years; profits went back in. Later, a few 
well-to-do fishermen, whose money had 
previously been in socks or buried 
underground, earned dividends. More 
important, however, the vast majority of 
fishermen who had no money saw cash 
at last, and got a square deal on supplies 
for the first time in their lives. 

‘*If you are to become free?’ Coaker 
told his followers, ‘‘you must cut the 
chains of credit that bind you?’ 


We are coming Mr. Coaker 

men from Green Bay’s rocky shore, 
Men who stand the snow-white billows 
down on stormy Labrador; 

We are ready and awaiting, 

strong and solid, firm and bold, 


To be led by you like Moses 

led the Israelites of old. 

We are ready for to sever 

from the merchants’ servile throng, 
We are ready Mr. Coaker 

and we’re forty thousand strong. 


If William Ford Coaker had settled 
for founding a major fishermen’s union 
and half a dozen companies to help 
fishermen get by, historians and students 
of Coaker would have a much easier time 
of it. A working class hero is something 
to be; but Coaker wanted much more. It 
was his way. 

*“We must obey the laws that govern 
success, which are to dare, to do and to 
endure,’ Coaker said in 1910. As the years 
passed, success for Coaker began to have 
only one meaning: a fair price for fish. 
That meant elected political power, and 
it was his quest for it and the use he made 
of it which sentenced Coaker to mixed 
historical reviews, many of them churlish, 
many of them inaccurate, perhaps all of 
them unfair. 

Coaker’s Fishermen’s Protective 
Union united poor fishermen and gave 
them dignity and hope. Bulk buying by 
the FPU’s businesses furnished fishermen 
with cheaper food and supplies. The 
FPU’s cash system broke the traditional 
bond of servitude of fishermen to rapa- 
cious St. John’s merchants. 

But neither Coaker with his magnetic 
personality nor the FPU with its 25,000 
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In 1919, Coaker (seated, centre) and ten members of the FPU were elected to the House 


adherents nor the satellite businesses with 
their massive economic clout could crack 
the central problem with the Newfound- 
land salt fish trade, which was a market- 
ing system so transparently absurd that 
it starved the fishermen, cheated the mer- 
chants in Newfoundland and benefited 
only the foreign importers of Newfound- 
land salt cod. 

The system was one of consignment 
selling, which meant that the fish was ac- 
tually shipped to foreign ports without an 
agreed price and often without a 
guaranteed buyer. Before the 1920s as 


The FPU built the town of Port Union. It was union-funded, union-made and union-run 


much as 75 per cent of Newfoundland fish 
was marketed that way. Just as the 
fishermen of Catalina and Trepassey were 
beholden to the fish merchants of St. 
John’s, so were those merchants beholden 
to importers in Oporto, Portugal, and 
Naples, Italy. The only thing the New- 
foundland fish merchant prized more 
highly than money was independence. On 
Water Street in St. John’s, a fish 
marketing strategy based on co-operation 
was inconceivable. 

Coaker: ‘‘The receiver abroad sells the 
consignment or keeps it until it is rotten 
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and when sold remits the crumbs after 
deducting commission, storage, cartage, 
lightering, cables, discounts and countless 
other charges.’ 

It was always Coaker’s plan to lead 
arump group of union men into the New- 
foundland House of Assembly... They 
would be ‘‘true, well-reasoned men that 
money cannot buy,’ and their mission 
would be reform. Electoral support was 
not a problem. 


We are coming Mr. Coaker 

blood of Saxon and of Celt, 

You arouse a feeling in us 

that before we never felt; 

Valiant men from far Placentia 
who the angry ocean braves, 

They are with you heart and spirit 
breasting Cape St. Mary’s waves. 
They are with the fight for freedom 
and the union is their song, 

We are coming Mr. Coaker, 

and we’re forty thousand strong. 


In 1912, two decades before the Regina 
Manifesto, Coaker’s FPU adopted the 
Bonavista Platform. Besides detailed fish 
marketing reforms, the platform called 
for compulsory schooling for children, 
night school for adult education, old age 
pensions, elected school and road boards, 
referendum and recall and lower duties 
for ‘‘articles used by the masses, such as 
ready-made clothes, oil clothes, boots, 
tobacco, guernseys, etc...’ 

Nine FPU men contested the New- 


foundland election of 1913. Eight were 
elected — one lost by ten votes. When the 
Assembly met, three fishermen, a tin- 
smith, a boatbuilder, a shop clerk and 
Coaker himself, several of them wearing 
guernseys and union buttons, took their 
places among the austere lawyers and 
merchants from St. John’s, the ‘‘long- 
coated chaps?’ as Coaker called them. 

‘*A revolution, though a peaceful one, 
has been fought in Newfoundland,’ 
Coaker said in his maiden speech. ‘‘The 
fisherman, the common man, the toiler 
of Newfoundland, has made up his mind 
that he is going to be represented upon 
the floors of this House...’ 

Coaker’s decade in elected politics was 
a bizarre litany of alliances with various 
devils, first in Opposition, later in govern- 
ment, with Coaker eventually serving as 
a cabinet minister. Coaker’s critics would 
call the bargains Faustian, struck over 
sherry in the drawing rooms of St. John’s. 
But Coaker did not gain the world by these 
bargains, and the weight of evidence is 
that his soul remained intact, if not 
untarnished. 

The FPU pressure for reform was in- 
cessant. Coaker visited logging camps, 
observed the squalor in which wood- 
workers lived, and piloted regulatory laws 
through the legislature. In 1914 he went 
to the ice to monitor the seal hunt. The 
subsequent sealing bill was a model of 
concern for the workers. Among other 
demands it called for hot dinners three 
times a week... ‘‘such dinners to consist 


of pudding, beef and pork. . .the peasoup 
on Saturdays (should) include onions, 
potatoes and turnip. . . the fat (should) be 
skimmed from the boilers to be used in 
the puddings.” 

The FPU reformers were thwarted 
often by an unelected Legislative Coun- 
cil, an upper chamber whose veto power 
was freely used and firmly at the disposal 
of St. John’s mercantile interests. But 
there were successes, and the political in- 
fluence of Coaker and his followers re- 
mained high-minded and wholesome. 

However, their central goal, a fish- 
marketing strategy, eluded them. The 
urgency declined during the war years 
when markets were strong, but im- 
mediately after the war the need became 
an emergency. 

Coaker’s most questionable political 
deal, with the Liberal party for the 1919 
election, made him the fisheries minister. 
The fish export trade had become 
desperate. Countries like Norway and 
Iceland increased production and released 
war-time stockpiles of salt fish. The 
market gagged, and plummeting curren- 
cies in nations like Italy, crippled purchas- 
ing power. 

Coaker rammed through the reform 
act using War Measures power. The new 
laws required incremental delivery to 
avoid gluts; a licensing system for ex- 
porters; a floor price for all New- 
foundland cod exported; and a standard- 
ized government cull. Other nations 
adopted copy-cat systems. Decades later 
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the Canadian Saltfish Corporation was 
founded on similar principles. But in 
Newfoundland in 1920, two major ex- 
porters flouted the regulations and under- 
mined the trade completely. A year later 
the act was repealed while Coaker 
travelled abroad seeking markets. 
Thereafter the Newfoundland salt-fish 
trade entered a permanent tailspin, its pre- 
eminence lost forever. 

The single most remarkable fact about 
William Coaker remains that his story is 
so little known. No biography has been 
written; Coaker enters a dozen historical 
accounts only marginally, usually as an 
enigmatic and slightly shady figure. 

In a country aching for inspiration 
and role models, Coaker’s story remains 
in eclipse for several reasons. First, the 
mainstream political activities and com- 
promises have been permitted to over- 
shadow the more substantial social and 
economic achievements of the FPU. 

Second, too little is known and too 
much speculated about Coaker himself. 
He is said to have abandoned his wife of 
five years and neglected his only child. 
Stories about his 18 years farming on a 
lonely island with one male companion 
are related with a wink. One writer 
reported that he defrauded his own com- 
panies, but no evidence was adduced to 
support the charge. 

In his older years, Coaker spent his 
winters in Jamaica. In his diary he casts 


himself as sickly, overweight and experi- 
encing increasing difficulty handling the 
harsh Newfoundland winters, hardly a 
unique problem. Yet that modest retire- 
ment reward stood against him, even 
among former followers. 

Fifteen years ago a very old man in 
Bonavista reminisced about Coaker. His 
name was Leopold Way and in the early 
days of the FPU he was one of Coaker’s 
*‘bulldogs;’ or union organizers. But even 
Leopold Way bought the ‘‘fallen angel’’ 
version of Coaker’s life. 

**He got what he wanted and took off 
for the sun?’ Way said. ‘‘I know a man 
from around here who saw him down 
there at the end of it, going around with 
a silk suit on and one of them black 
fellows tending on him,’ 

Accounts of Coaker and his move- 
ment always convey the same ambiva- 
lence, as though untempered celebration 
of his accomplishments would not be 
quite right. Many have resolved to set the 
record straight. There are several young 
Newfoundland idealists who humped car- 
tons of Coakerabilia from bed-sitter to 
flat to bungalow, each determined to one 
day do the hero justice. None ever has; 
all overtaken by families, full-time jobs 
or the ennui of ungallant decades. 

William Coaker would not ask for revi- 
sionist history or for mythology instead of 
truth. ‘It will be someone’s duty in the 
coming years to write a history of our time?’ 


he said. ‘“When that is accomplished it will, 
if impartial, bestow a mede of praise on 
the good work of the FPU?’’ 

Indeed it will. For William Coaker 
was the rarest of public men, who beat 
against the wind and current while others 
ran, who built a bandwagon rather than 
leaping on one, who inspired instead of 
exploiting, who served instead of waiting. 

And his defects? Perhaps his lunge in- 
to mainstream elective politics was ill- 
advised. Perhaps in his twilight years he 
fled to softer shores. Perhaps he grew 
more interested in the FPU’s business side 
than in grass-roots democracy. 

But Coaker did what no other New- 
foundlander and few Canadians have 
done. He inspired an entire class of people 
to seize control of their surroundings and 
improve their lot in life. Even Joey 
Smallwood, an early Coaker acolyte and 
life-long admirer, deferred. ‘‘On every oc- 
casion when I heard him,’ Smallwood 
wrote, “‘tears welled in my eyes and little 
shivers went down my back.’ 

In 1927 William Coaker penned his 
own recollections of his life and work. ‘‘I 
wish our people were actuated today by 
the political ideals which made the FPU 
the power it became?’ 

Amen, brother. The passing of 60 
years has done no damage to those words 
and to those sentiments. 

William F. Coaker — one of the great 
Newfoundland heroes. 
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by Sue Calhoun 

t’s late July 1971, and 150 people 
have gathered on the second floor of 
the library at the Université de 
Moncton for a book launching. It’s a 
prestigious event, the first time that the 
renowned Montreal-based publisher Leméac 
has agreed to launch a book in this part 
of the country, and organizers are nervous- 
ly determined that things should go as 
planned. The book is La Sagouine, its 
author now internationally acclaimed 
Antonine Maillet. The last on a list of 
speakers, Maillet wraps up by saying that 
her sole regret on this momentous occa- 
sion, is that /a sagouine is not present. That 
if, indeed, she arrived at the door, she 
wouldn’t be welcomed by the people there. 

Murmurs of denial go through the au- 
dience, which has read and admired 
Maillet’s creation of an Acadian scrub- 
woman who’s often down on her knees, 
but never without pride. People turn away 
for their second glass of wine. A few 
minutes later, a middle-aged woman, 
mop and pail in hand, comes through the 
door, mumbling to herself, and begins to 
empty garbage cans. Those who notice 
gasp collectively. ‘‘Somebody forgot to 
tell the cleaning lady not to come today,’ 
they whisper, almost in the same breath, 
as an impromptu delegation tries to push 
her out the door. ‘‘It was as if we, here, 
didn’t know how to book launch,’ some- 
one recalls later. It’s only when she final- 
ly opens her mouth, in a long string of 
dialogue straight from the pages of the 
newly released book, that they realize 
they’ve been had. Grimaces turn to 
smiles, as people sigh with relief, and 
begin to enjoy the performance. 

It was a début, not only for Maillet’s 
character, /a sagouine, but also for Viola 
Leger, a 40-year-old school teacher and 
former nun who eventually became the 
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most well-known actress Acadia has ever 
produced. Leger has since played on 
stages throughout North America and 
Europe. But now, she’s back in Moncton, 
and has launched her own company, La 
Compagnie Viola Leger. 

It began last summer with a French 
version of a play by Colin Higgins, 
Harold et Maude, an ambitious produc- 
tion about love between the generations 
which was seen by over 11,000 people, and 
which sold out in many locations in the 
Maritimes. This spring, to launch her sec- 
ond season, Leger will go on the road with 
La Sagouine in a 50-performance tour of 
the Maritimes to mark the character’s 15th 
anniversary. For many, her company is 
a sign that not only /a sagouine, but also 
Viola Leger, and indeed Acadian theatre, 
have come of age. 

‘*She’s a fantastic actress. I think it’s 
tremendous that she came back to the 
province she got her start in, and is using 
her experience and her name to make 
something happen in the francophone 
community,’ says Janet Amos, artistic 
director of Theatre New Brunswick. 

That her name is now synonymous with 
the best in theatre is perhaps as much a sur- 
prise to Viola Leger as to anyone. Leger 
had never dreamt that one day she would 
become an actress. The theatre had been 
her life for 20 years, first at Collége Notre- 
Dame d’Acadie in Moncton, later at Grand 
Falls high school. But she was always 
behind the scenes, organizing perfor- 
mances, prodding her students to perform, 
winning awards across the province. 

In the spring of 1971, she was study- 
ing theatre at L’Ecole Jacques Lecoq in 
Paris when she was sent some scripts that 
her friend Antonine Maillet had written 
for Radio-Canada: a series of 15-minute 
dialogues by an ill-educated but worldly 
wise Acadian cleaning lady. ‘‘Wow!”’ 
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Leger scrawled on a postcard, which she 
hastily sent home. When she arrived in 
Moncton that June, the two conspired to 
perform La Sagouine at the book launch- 
ing, after Maillet convinced Leger to play 
the role. It was an experience that changed 
Leger’s life. ‘“That day, when I finished, 
if you could have seen the 150 faces 
beaming with pride,’ she says. ‘‘That’s 
what drove me to perform?’ 

No one knew back then, least of all 
Antonine Maillet and Viola Leger, that La 
Sagouine would be published as a book in 
French and English, sold as records, pro- 
duced for television by Radio-Canada and 
CBC, and played on stages in both 
languages throughout Canada and Europe. 
Or that both women would go on to win 
international awards in their respective 
fields. Maillet, a high school teacher and 
university professor who was also a 
nun, had already published books, 
though none which had earned her na- 
tional recognition. Leger was simply a 
teacher whose specialty was theatre 
education, not acting. 

But there was something about the 
character that touched a nerve, not only 
for Acadians who loved her, but for au- 
diences across the country and in Europe. 
La Sagouine was about poverty, about 
class struggle, about the struggles of 
women. It was also about hope and 
wisdom, and the humor of daily life. One 
of the most striking vignettes dealt with 
the visit of federal census takers to the 
small Acadian village where people un- 
derstandably had a hard time determin- 
ing their identity. They weren’t 
Quebecers, since they didn’t live in 
Quebec. They weren’t Canadians, since 
Canadians speak English. They weren’t 
Americans, and the census takers didn’t 
have Acadians on their list. 

‘‘It was such a profound idea, the 
thought that we were nothing,’ says 
Maurice Rainville, a Université de 
Moncton philosophy professor who was 
at the book launching, ‘‘that people 
couidn’t help but really appreciate what 
she was saying,’ It was the wisdom of 
Maillet brought alive by the vibrancy of 
Leger. ‘‘Maillet-Leger is a powerful com- 
bination,’ a Globe and Mail reviewer 
would write in later years when Leger 
played another of Maillet’s characters, /a 
joyeuse criée, at Festival Lennoxville in 
Quebec: ‘‘A writer of great originality and 
an actress of great personality, combin- 
ing to evoke a world that created them 
both. There is nothing like it in English 
Canada.’ 

It’s a combination that has served 
both well over the years. Of the two, 
Antonine Maillet is perhaps the better 
known, having published her first novel 
in 1960, at atime when acting was the last 
thing on Leger’s mind. (Maillet became 
known internationally when she won the 
Prix Goncourt, France’s coveted literary 
award.) But today, Leger has caught up. 
Now 56, she was born in Fitchburg, 
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Maillet: ‘‘a writer of great originality’ 


Mass., of parents who, like many New 
Brunswick Acadians during the early part 
of the century, had left home looking for 
work. She was the second of seven 
children in a family where French was 
spoken at home, but English was the rule 
outside the home. It was her mother’s fear 
that her children would lose their French 
— and not be able to communicate with 
their grandparents — that drove Leger to 
choose a French-language college at the 
age of 18. 

At the time, Collége Notre-Dame 
d’Acadie in Moncton, run by the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart, was the only institu- 
tion of higher learning for Acadian girls 
in New Brunswick. Leger spent nine years 
there, the first two years studying, then 
teaching full time, as she worked on 
degrees in arts and education that she 
eventually received from Université de 
Moncton. She became a nun, the only 
career choice in those days for Acadian 
girls who yearned for more than a home 
and a family. She left the order, the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart, several years later 
to pursue acting, but it was a painful deci- 
sion, and one that she doesn’t like to talk 
about, even today. 

It was at the college that she met 
Maillet. Both were teachers, and to fend 
off mid-winter blues among the girls, they 
decided to organize a festival of plays. 
There were 21 classes, and each class was 
to perform a play. ‘‘Suddenly the building 
was a beehive. Everyone was excited,’ 
says Leger, whose class eventually took 
first prize. ‘‘That was the beginning of 
my involvement in theatre?’ 

The ’60s were a heady time for amateur 
theatre in Moncton. In English, there was 
Stage Door ’56. Ruth Walsh, one of the 
founders, was a makeup artist who often 
contributed her expertise in workshops at 
the college. ‘‘Viola was just so full of en- 
thusiasm back then, so full of theatre. You 
felt inspired by her;’ she says. Later in the 
decade, Les Feux Chalins, a francophone 
théatre de poche (pocket theatre), also 
started on St. George Street. It was where 
Viola would eventually play /a sagouine in 
her first ‘‘official’’ performance in 
November 1971. 

But first, she spent eight years in 
Grand Falls, in northwestern New 
Brunswick, where she taught at the high 
school. She also took charge of the drama 
club, winning all the prizes at the New 
Brunswick Drama Festival four years in 
a row, Started a film club, talked the Strat- 
ford Players into coming to Grand Falls, 
and even brought in books from Quebec 
to sell twice a year because there was no 
local bookstore. 

**She was a breed apart. She brought 
a high calibre of culture to a small town 
like Grand Falls, and enriched all our 
lives?’ says one of her star pupil-actors, 
John Ray, now president of Roycom 
Realty in Halifax, a self-admitted high 
school rebel whose life was profoundly 
affected by Leger. ‘‘She managed to cap- 
ture my imagination in a way no one had 
ever done before’’ Leger attributes her 
growth during this period to high school 
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principal John Caldwell (now deceased). 
**He just trusted me so much that I was 
constantly doing more and more. He was 
a real educator,’ she says. 

But it was her blossoming during this 
period that made her realize she had to 
make a choice. ‘‘I couldn’t go on giving 
one-third of myself?’ she says. So she left 
for Boston University, where she spent 
two and a half years studying theatre 
education. After her first year, a group 
of professors suggested she major in act- 
ing, an idea she considered absurd. ‘‘I was 
38 years old?’ she says. ‘‘I couldn’t take 
that risk?’ 

But when the suggestion was made to 
her again the following year at l’Ecole 
Jacques Lecogq, and a third time back in 
Moncton by Antonine Maillet, Leger 
started to think that everyone couldn’t be 
wrong. ‘Somebody must know more than 
me, so I thought, why not?’ That was the 
beginning. After the book launching, she 
was invited to perform four times at Les 
Feux Chalins. It turned into 20 times, and 
then 50 times as she began touring the 
region on nights and weekends. ‘‘She was 
really nervous, and absolutely unsure of 
herself back then?’ says Eugene Gallant, 
a Université de Moncton theatre professor 
who was La Sagouine’s first director, and 
who toured with her. ‘‘She hadn’t been 
trained as an actress. But she loved the 
script, and so did I?’ 

Leger had taken a job at Vanier, then 
a secondary school in Moncton, in the fall 
of 1971, with big plans to develop a drama 
program. She stayed a year, then took a 
leave to perform in Saskatoon, then at the 
Théatre du Rideau Vert in Montreal, then 
the Centre Culturel Canadien in Paris, 
then a tour of Canada. ‘‘It just continued 
on from there,’ she says. 

In March 1979, La Sagouine 
premiered in English at the now-defunct 
Saidye Bronfman Centre in Montreal. 
**It’s an amazing feat. ..The character 
has survived her metamorphosis (to 
English) with her soul intact?’ wrote a 
reviewer for the Montreal Gazette. 

Leger has now performed in La 
Sagouine in both languages, more than 850 
times. Despite a list of other roles she’s 
played that covers more than four pages 
in her curriculum vitae, /a sagouineis still 
her most well-known role, and the one for 
which she’s won awards — the Dora 
Mavor Moore Award in 1981 for 
outstanding performance, the Prix Lit- 
téraire de la Presse in 1976, and a nomina- 
tion for the Earle Grey Award in 1981 for 
best acting performance in television. 

Leger has also played the leading role 
in most of Antonine Maillet’s other plays 
— Evangéline in Evangéline Deusse, the 
widow in La Veuve Enragée, Joséphine 
in Le Bourgeois Gentlemen, Anne in 
Emmanuel a Joseph a Davit. She says 
Maillet’s plays ‘‘fit me like a glove’’ 
because the two belong to an older genera- 
tion of Acadians who lived in isolation. 
**She has a rhythm, a melody, a breath 
that I’m made of too,’ says Leger. 

**We’re both from a special time and 
place,’ says Maillet. ‘‘We knew there was 
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something about Acadia that had never 
been said, and we had to fight to get it 
out of us, to give ita form, astyle. When 
we’re together, it’s something very 
special’’ The two remain fast friends. 

Now with her own company, Leger 
wants to open doors for other Acadians in- 
volved in theatre, and make going to the 
theatre ‘‘en francais’? as common in the 
Maritimes as going to see English theatre. 
She maintains the audience didn’t have to 
understand French to be able to appreciate 
Harold et Maude. Some people admit to 
having reservations about a new French 
theatre company when there are already 
two in New Brunswick, because the sub- 
sidy pie isn’t getting any bigger. 

“If because of her reputation she takes 
everything, there’s going to be a great 
upheaval,’ says Eugene Gallant, now ar- 
tistic director of Théatre de l’Escaouette in 
Moncton, who felt his company was 
already left out in the cold last summer 
when Leger’s company received $35,000 
under the Cultural Initiatives Program of 
the federal department of communications. 

But most see the establishment of La 
Compagnie Viola Leger as asign of good 
things to come for French theatre in the 
Atlantic region. ‘‘If she can come back, 
obviously it means other people will be 
able to come home and find work here,’ 
says TNB’s Janet Amos. Even Gallant ad- 
mits that Leger’s company will mean more 
opportunities for francophone actors and 
writers. 

Despite her accomplishments, Leger 
remains a remarkably open and ap- 
proachable person. ‘‘The only credit I give 
myself as far as La Sagouine is concerned 
is that I said ‘yes}?’’ she says modestly. 
She admits that stage fright is a constant 
problem for her, that she regrets never 
having children, and that she believes 
firmly in ‘‘mysteries of life’’ — things she 
doesn’t understand — why people 
thought she should act, for example, but 
which she respects. 

If there’s a common theme in her 
work, whether in La Sagouine or Harold 
et Maude, it’s pride. Pride in being 
Acadian, pride in being human and liv- 
ing in Moncton. ‘‘Nothing will ever erase 
for me the pride of last summer,’ she says 
of the company’s first production, ‘‘that 
we could do something so big and so 
good.” 

If there was a common theme among 
reviewers, it was that Harold et Maude 
was a production ‘‘extraordinaire?’ and 
that Viola Leger had, indeed, brought ex- 
cellent theatre to Acadians in the 
Maritimes. With three productions a year, 
she plans to do more of the same. For her 
personally, she believes that the best is yet 
to come. ‘‘It’s known in my profession 
that the vital characters, the interesting 
characters, are always a bit older, because 
they’ve lived?’ she says. With her feet now 
firmly planted en Acadie, a vital Viola 
Leger plans to be around to play many 
more roles in the years to come. Like a 
well-known Acadian expression that reaf- 
firms a people’s intentions, elle est ici pour 
rester. 


HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Collision in the Gulf of Media 


Mr. Premier? Mr. Admiral? Whose day is it to be right? 


times comical Royal Canadian Navy, 

was itself comical enough more than 
a century ago to inspire Gilbert and 
Sullivan to write the ageless HMS 
Pinafore. One of the most famous 
passages goes like this: 


T: Royal Navy, father of the some- 


When I was a lad I served 
a term 

As office boy 
to an Attorney’s firm 

I cleaned the windows 
and swept the floor 

And I polished up the handle 
of the big front door. 

I polished up that handle 
so carefullee 

That now I am the Ruler 
of the Queen’s Navee! 


I would not be so cruel as to apply 
these lines to any current officer of our 
armed forces, but whenever I hear HMS 
Pinafore | remember a minor disaster 
during my own tiny naval career. In 1953 
I belonged to the Mount Allison con- 
tingent of the University Naval Training 
Division (UNTD), and in May we travelled 
by rail from Sackville, N.B., to Halifax 
for summer training. Aboard the Ocean 
Limited, we were conspicuous in our 
uniforms. We were skinny and pimply, 
with sharp Adam’s apples. Springtime 
and beer made us raucous in a squeaky, 
teenage sort of way, and as some of us 
lurched toward the dining car, an old lady 
looked up from her crossword puzzle, and 
snarled, ‘‘God help us if the Russians ever 
come.’ 

But this was not the minor disaster. 
That occurred in July when two frigates 
took a couple of hundred of us UNTD 
greenhorns on a training cruise to Quebec. 
Out in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, our 
superiors decided to try a little exercise. 
The frigates would sail along a parallel 
course while crew rigged lines between 
them, put a cadet in a harness, and passed 
him from one vessel to another. Now 
frigates were 300 feet long, with a 
displacement of 1,400 tons, and our two 
captains were not full-time navy officers. 
They were reserve officers, and possibly 
they’d served their terms as office boys 
to attorneys’ firms. In any event, one or 
both of them misjudged something hor- 
ribly. As the frigates converged to take 
up their parallel courses, they drifted 
together until they smacked each other 
abeam. Metal screamed, lifeboats 
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splintered as the collision tore them off 
their davits, and the only real sailors 
aboard, the regular-service warrant of- 
ficers, looked as though they’d piss 
themselves while corking their laughter. 

The incident, however, must have been 
far from funny for the ‘‘after-supper 
sailors’’ in command of the frigates. They 
would have to explain how it had come to 
pass that on a sunny day, in calm water, 
in the middle of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
with the horizon clear even of seagulls on 
every point of the compass, two frigates 
that had once hunted Nazi submarines 
somehow managed to bash into each other. 
Naval accidents of this sort are like hemor- 
rhoids and gout: hilarious to everyone ex- 
cept their victims. A Canadian navy vessel 
has only to run aground near Halifax to 
get more jokes circulating in the city’s bars 
than Newfie-land has ever inspired. 

That’s why I — and I speak here as 
a victim of gout — have such sympathy 
for recent spokesmen for the Canadian 
military. The story of their verbal colli- 
sions on the Gulf of Media goes like this: 

Jan. 21: Canada has already an- 
nounced it will spend $1.2 billion to refit 
four Tribal-class destroyers, and although 
$828 million in aid and contracts has 
already been promised to Quebec ship- 
yards, Premier John Buchanan has in- 
sisted that the feds direct at least one of 
the final two Tribal renovation jobs to 
Halifax-Dartmouth. It’s his understand- 
ing that, failing that, Halifax will get a 
crack at the work when it goes to tender. 

Enter Vice Admiral James Wood, 
commander of the Canadian navy. 
Thanks to his unequivocal forecast at a 
Halifax press conference, the local press 
reports, ‘‘The military has been told 
another half-billion dollars worth of 
Tribal-class refit work will be handed to 
Quebec shipyards, instead of being put 
out to tender, as promised. . .Hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of Tribal-class 
update and modernization refit work for 
the third and fourth ships to be converted 
will be done in a Quebec shipyard?’ 

*‘Oh, no, oh, no,’ Buchanan cries. 
*‘Oh goodness gracious no. I don’t see 
how that could be. It hasn’t even gone to 
tender yet.’ 

Meanwhile, Wood also announces 
that although the officers and crew of 
Halifax-based HMCS Huron and 
Victoria-based HMCS Gatineau will 
trade ships in the spring, most of the 500 
men involved will stay in their home ports. 
Only 70 to 90 personnel, ‘‘mostly air 


folk’? from CFB Shearwater, will be 
transferred to the West Coast. 

Jan. 22: Wood now says that, ah, ac- 
tually, the prime contractor for the refit 
program will be tendering the final con- 
tracts, after all. With regard to his predic- 
tion of yesterday, he is charmingly can- 
did. He says that, well, heh heh, ‘‘I was 
asleep at the switch. As I said to the 
premier, ‘It’s your day to be right, Mr. 
Premier, and mine to be wrong’ ’’ Major 
Bill Whitehead, a public relations chap 
at the defence department, says, ‘“Thead- 
miral miscued slightly,’ I try to imagine 
Whitehead’s definition of a huge miscue. 

Having contradicted himself, Wood 
is now contradicted by Captain Steve 
Wells. Wood apparently has it all wrong 
about transfers to the West Coast. It’s not 
only 70 to 90 helicopter personnel who’ll 
be transferred, but also 500 sailors and 
their families. 

Jan. 23: Oops! Wood was right, Wells 
was wrong. The helicopter personnel and 
their families are the only ones to be 
moved. The sailors can all stay home in 
Halifax-Dartmouth. ‘‘I gave you some 
bad information,’ Wells tells the press. 
**The mistake is all mine?’ He does not 
say whether he’s phoned Wood to con- 
cede, ‘‘It’s your day to be right, Mr. Ad- 
miral, and mine to be wrong.’ 

A “‘highly placed source’’ in Ottawa — 
there are no low-placed sources in Fat City 
— denies rumors that Wood has resigned 
as chief of Maritime Command. ‘‘The ad- 
miral is not resigning,’ says the source, who 
coyly asks not to be identified. It’s safer 
that way, especially when you don’t know 
what you’re talking about. 

Jan. 27: Wood announces he’s quitting, 
and reveals that he wrote his letter of 
resignation more than three months ago. 

Meanwhile, a flash of good news came 
from the Canadian Armed Forces; and, 
strangely, no one got around to denying 
it. Maybe it was even true. It was that 
Sheila Hellstrom, a 52-year-old Lunen- 
burger, had been named Canada’s first 
woman general. General Sheila said a 
series of trials would determine the 
eligibility of women for combat duty, and 
a factor in the trials would be scientific, 
gender-free, physical tests. An increase 
in women in vital positions in our fighting 
forces is overdue. For if the men perform 
in action with the skill and co-ordination 
some of them demonstrate while perform- 
ing for the press, then I can only repeat 
what that sour old lady snapped one 
beautiful May morning just 34 years 
ago: ‘‘God help us if the Russians ever 


come.’ 
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THE CANADIAN JOBS STRATEGY 
THE GOAL IS LASTING 
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Six flexible employment 


and retraining programs tailored to business 
and individual employer needs. 


The Job Development 
Program: it’s working by help- 
ing business and communities 
train the unemployed. 


The long-term unemployed often 
have skills which are not needed 
in the job market. Job Develop- 
ment assists businesses and com- 
munities in providing the training 
and practical work experience 
which will give an individual 
marketable skills and improve 
the opportunities for lasting 
employment. 


Employment and 
Immigration Canada 
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Immigration Canada 
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The Job Entry Program: it’s 
working by assisting with the 
re-training of women and 
giving young people the expe- 
rience they need. 


ay 


Women want to return to the 
workforce but find their skills are 
outdated. Young people want to 
work—but have no experience. 
This program is successful because 
it provides government support to 
businesses and communities will- 
ing to give women and young 
people training and direct work 
experience for up to one year. 


The Skill Investment 
Program: it’s working by 
assisting employers to prepare 
employees for technological 
change. 


This program gives employers and 
employees the chance to adapt to 
changing conditions which can 
threaten job security. The program 
encourages employers and em- 
ployees to work together in devel- 
oping training programs for their 
mutual benefit. 


CANADIAN JOBS STRATEGY 


AND IT’S WORKING! 


4 The Skill Shortages 
Program: it’s working by 
helping employers to train 
Canadians for skills in short 
supply. 


Many employers across the 
country are ready to hire—but 
can’t find people with the skills 
they need. This program assists 
employers in developing skilled 
labour for increased productivity 
and competitiveness by covering 
many of the direct costs of training 
Canadian workers with needed 
skills. 


Innovations: it’s working 
by stimulating new initiatives 
for revitalizing Canada’s labour 
market. 


This unique program looks to the 
future of the workplace by tapping 
Canadian creative resources. 
Innovations provides financial 
assistance to individuals and 
groups with pilot and demonstra- 
tion projects which test new solu- 
tions to labour market problems. 
There are no predetermined limits 
on projects and proposals may 
address regional concerns or 
national issues. 


6 The Community Futures 

Program: it’s working by help- 
ing to better understand, anti- 
cipate and respond to change 

in communities. 


Community Futures addresses 
the impact of economic and tech- 
nological change on communities 
by becoming involved in initia- 
tives proposed from within the 
community itself. The program 
builds on a community’s particular 
strengths as the basis of its 
economic resilience with timely 
support and resources. 
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The Third World: 


making connections 


When Canada gives money to Third World countries, it’s usually 
on condition that much of the money be spent here. Who benefits? 


by Cristina Pekarik 
ast fall, federal transport minister John 

Crosbie raised eyebrows and Atlan- 

tic Canadian ire when he placed this 
region somewhere between southern 
Ontario and Haiti on the world’s eco- 
nomic scale. ‘‘Atlantic Canada is not a 
‘have-not’ if we compare it to the Third 
World;’ he said, at an Atlantic Focus con- 
ference on regional development. 

Crosbie’s statement was widely 
quoted and widely criticized but he struck 
achord with Atlantic Canadians who are 
involved with development projects in the 
Third World through the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency (CIDA). 
More than most people, they realize the 
close connection among Canada’s foreign 
aid policy, the Third World, and Atlan- 
tic Canada. They’re aware of how aid to 
the Third World is tied to domestic job 
creation and they can see the problems 
with that system. 

This year, Canada will spend just 
under $2.5 billion — .5 per cent of the 
gross national product — on foreign aid. 
It’s estimated that 65 per cent of that — 
$1.5 billion — will be spent in Canada. 

Marion Cameron has donea study on 
foreign aid and regional development for 
Dalhousie University and she says that ty- 
ing foreign aid to the domestic economy 
hasn’t always worked to the advantage 
of the poorer regions. Cameron estimates 
that over a period of 11 years, the Atlan- 
tic Provinces received fewer than four per 
cent of the CIDA contracts distributed in 
Canada. ‘‘Newfoundland,’ she says, 
‘which has the lowest per capita income 
and the highest unemployment rate in the 
country, received the fewest CIDA con- 
tracts and, in fact, in several of those 
years, received no contracts at all?’ 

Of the Atlantic Provinces, New 
Brunswick has been the most successful 
in securing development contracts, many 
of them for projects in francophone 
Africa. ‘‘New Brunswick got a lot of the 
contracts in the past as part of the federal 
government’s effort to stem the ‘separatist 
tide; ’’ says Herb Breau, a former Liberal 
member of Parliament. ‘“‘The government 
felt that it could encourage a ‘Canadian’ 


ALEX MURCHISON 


sentiment among young francophones by 
having them participate in development 
projects abroad.’ 

But critics of the system point out that 
the policy of tying foreign aid to the pur- 
chase of goods and services in Canada has 
often failed to help the intended recipients 
— the poor of the Third World. One ex- 
ample of this is the Tanzanian railway 
project. 

Critics claim that the project has ac- 
tually harmed poor people in Tanzania. 
Hawker Siddeley Canada Ltd., of 
Trenton, N.S., was contracted to supply 
railway cars after the building of the 
railway which was supposed to provide 
transportation for rural farmers. Instead, 
farmers were thrown off their land as it 
was made accessible — and more desir- 
able to businesses — by the new railway. 


MacAllister: tied aid has long-term benefits 

Urban Jonsson, who worked in 
Tanzania with the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, noticed that the rural 
population had been better off without 
the railway. ‘‘When the villagers can’t get 
their produce to market,’ says Jonsson, 
“it stays in the village and they eat it 
themselves?’ 

Problems with management and 
maintenance also plagued the project. 
Just getting replacement parts for the 
railway equipment can take years. Ian 
MacAllister of the Lester Pearson In- 
stitute for International Development in 
Halifax, says, ‘“This was an inappropriate 
project dumped into Tanzania — more 
for domestic reasons — without adequate 
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thought by both sides’’ 

Len Corey, vice-president of Hawker 
Siddeley, disagrees with critics who con- 
tend that developing countries may not 
need rail cars, or that CIDA railway pro- 
jects are tailored to create employment 
in Canada without regard for the needs 
of the poor in the Third World. He says, 
‘*The infrastructure that made Canadaa 
nation is what’s needed in developing 
countries.’ 

Hawker Siddeley is just one of the in- 
dustries to have secured a number of 
CIDA contracts. Most recently, 200 rail 
cars were manufactured there for Mali 
and Senegal, at a cost of $12.5 million. 
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Corey says that although these contracts 
have helped the company, they were not 
responsible for creating jobs at the plant. 

Cameron says that as ‘“‘have nots?’ the 
Atlantic Provinces are better equipped to 
promote Canada’s development projects in 
the Third World in a different way. ‘“The 
people in the poorer regions of Canada?’ 
she says, ‘‘are frequently working in situa- 
tions far more akin to those of Third World 
countries than are their Toronto or Mont- 
real counterparts. They’re often far more 
likely to appreciate the problems of Third 
World country colleagues and to recom- 
mend more practical and less technological- 
ly inappropriate approaches?’ 

A current fisherman-to-fisherman 
project in Nicaragua is a good example 


REABY TO_USE 5 a 
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of appropriate technical assistance being 
developed by Atlantic Canadians with 
and for a Third World country. The ob- 
jective of the project, involving members 
of the Maritime Fishermen’s Union and 
Oxfam, is to assist Nicaragua in develop- 
ing an inshore fishery by working with 
the people who will be using the tech- 
niques. With the financial assistance of 
CIDA, fishermen of Atlantic Canada are 
providing technical assistance and 
material support to Nicaraguan fisher- 
men. Fishermen of both countries are 
working together in order to find a style 
appropriate to conditions in Nicaragua. 

Carolyn Van Gurp of Oxfam, points 
out that this project is much more effec- 
tive with the participation of Atlantic 
Canada’s fishermen than it might be 
otherwise. ‘‘The conditions in which 
Atlantic Canadian fishermen work are 
much closer to those of Nicaraguan 
fishermen than those of an Ottawa 
bureaucrat,’ she says. 


Our fishermen give Nicaraguans technical help 


In spite of the disadvantages, there are 
also advantages to the policy of tied aid, 
says Ian MacAllister. By tying aid, for ex- 
ample, Canada promotes exports. It also 
allows Canada to dispose of surplus com- 
modities. 

Marion Cameron points out that 
CIDA’s policy of tying foreign aid to the 
purchase of Canadian goods and services 
is also designed to create and keep jobs 
in Canada. The 1984 Official Develop- 
ment Assistance Strategy states that this 
policy of tied aid allows both the develop- 
ing countries and Canadian businesses to 
benefit. The strategy indicates that, “‘At 
least 80 per cent of bilateral assistance 
should be tied to the procurement of 
Canadian goods and services.’ 

In the Third World, the policy of tied 
aid causes the recipient countries to lose 
economic opportunities the aid income 
might otherwise afford. Developing 
countries which might otherwise trade 
among themselves with the aid dollars, 
lose this chance to stimulate their 
economies. Many goods and services sent 
to developing countries, says Marion 
Cameron, ‘‘don’t fit in with the economic 
and social goals of the country’”’ 

MacAllister points out, however, that 
tied aid has certain long-term benefits 
which are not immediately apparent. 

The building of the Kpong hydrodam 
in Ghana, he says, is one case where the | 
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Canadian team working there ‘‘developed 
a sincere concern about the welfare of the 
country. The team made some differences 
to the design of the dam to enable a variety 
of irrigation programs and other exter- 
nal benefits’’ These alterations then 
benefited the local population. 

‘*A simultaneous training program,’ 
says MacAllister, ‘‘resulted in us getting 
the former minister of finance of Ghana 
for three years — at no cost — to 
Dalhousie University. Dalhousie had 
three years of absolutely free teaching ser- 
vices from another two former Ghanaian 
cabinet ministers, all of which can be 
traced back to Canada providing a power 
dam and training project.’ 

In addition, tying aid gives Canadians 
the opportunity to become familiar with 
Third World countries and their govern- 
ments. With such knowledge, says 
MacAllister, we will know how to im- 
prove our development projects. 

Atlantic Canada has participated in 
development education and research with 
CIDA assistance. The Lester Pearson In- 
stitute for Development Studies, for ex- 
ample, has obtained $245,000 for a 
scholarship fund for foreign students. 
MacAllister recently presented a brief re- 
questing additional CIDA funding for the 
program. He foresees the Institute 
‘‘working with the private and public sec- 
tors to secure some of the aid contracts’’ 
for the Atlantic Provinces. 


Currently, the greatest number of con- 
tracts to Atlantic Canada are for con- 
sulting. The DPA Group (Development 
Planning Associates), a management con- 
sulting company based in Halifax with of- 
fices throughout Atlantic Canada, orig- 
inally worked in regional development. 
Alan Robertson, who’s with DPA, says 
that the company now works interna- 
tionally, ‘‘identifying good projects based 

fey a 
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Benefiting those with the greatest needs? 
on the resources of the country, in areas 
such as agriculture, fishing, forestry, and 
tourism.’ He says that to obtain CIDA 
contracts, his company actively pursues 
them. ‘‘If we want CIDA contracts,’ he 
says of all Atlantic Canada, ‘‘we’re go- 
ing to have to bang some desks in 
Ottawa.’ 

In Canada, aid projects whose pur- 
pose has been to promote commercial ac- 


“My education was important when I 
was her age: It’s just as important to 


tivity ‘encourage inefficient industries to 
remain operational without moderniza- 
tion or other changes to make their pro- 
ducts competitive in the world markets?’ 
says Marion Cameron. In effect, she says, 
tied aid has often served as a subsidy to 
Canadian businesses. 

Dan Heap, NDP member for the fed- 
eral government’s Standing Committee on 
External Affairs and International Trade, 
adds that the rail industry in Atlantic 
Canada is particularly inefficient and in 
need of modernization. ‘‘We shouldn’t?’ 
he says of the industry, ‘‘be throwing our 
discards at the Third World.”’ 

The Standing Committee on External 
Affairs and International Trade, which 
is responsible for reviewing the policy of 
Canadian foreign aid, indicates that the 
main objectives of aid should be 
humanitarian — to help the poor of the 
Third World. The other objectives of aid 
should be political — to increase stabili- 
ty and improve the chances for peace in 
the world; and economic — to stimulate 
growth in the Third World and, if possi- 
ble, in Canada. 

These economic objectives are both 
attainable and desirable, say the critics 
of Canada’s foreign aid policy. ‘‘But 
problems arise,’ says Dan Heap, ‘‘when 
we have a wrong policy at home — such 
as subsidizing industries in need of 
modernization — and try to export the 
backlash. If tied aid continues the way it 
is now,’ he says, ‘‘it won’t benefit 
anybody in either country”’ 
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Denying the Holocaust: 


today’s form of anti- Semitism 


Joseph’s University (Now the Mem- 

ramcook Institute) in Memramcook, 
N.B., a fellow student one day emerged 
with a book that made a startling argu- 
ment: that the world’s affairs were under 
the control of a secret society of Jews and 
bankers. This student, and another, were 
willing to entertain the idea. The book 
sounded authoritative and put forth what 
appeared to be plain statements of fact 
— although the notion that the Holocaust 
was a Jewish invention might be pushing 
it a bit. But was it not at least possible 
that a conspiracy existed? Who could 
prove otherwise? 

To the rest of us it simply grated on 
our sense of reality. The world was only 
too obviously not under anybody’s con- 
trol, let alone that of a secret society. 

Appeal was made to a respected pro- 
fessor, a priest, who chuckled at our ig- 
norance and told us what he felt any in- 
formed person should know: that this 
book was constantly being written anew, 
with minor variations, by a peculiarly 
deluded kind of anti-Semitic right winger. 

For us, the matter ended there. But 
this matter never quite ends. After the 
James Keegstra and Ernst Zundel affairs, 
it’s reared its head in Moncton. Malcolm 
Ross, a teacher of language and mathe- 
matics to junior high students at Magnetic 
Hill school, has written the book three 
times, his latest effort being called, ap- 
propriately, Web of Deceit. The object 
of a fuss ten years ago, Ross is again in 
high profile. His school board has been 
looking at what he’s teaching and the 
RCMP, as of this writing, are investi- 
gating whether any of his writings qualify 
as hate literature. 

Throughout the controversies involv- 
ing Keegstra, Zundel, and now Ross it has 
surprised me that no one in the media has 
checked into the origin of the conspiracy 
*‘theory’’ (elevating it to the status of a 
theory is actually a bit much). Most of 
us tend to assume that it began with the 
Nazis, and are perhaps vaguely aware that 
there was anti-Semitism before that. But 
the conspiracy story has a definite takeoff 
point. In its origins it has itself a strong 
stench of conspiracy. 

It began with a document called The 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion 
that appeared in Russia in 1903 in an at- 
mosphere of high anti-Semitism. It’s the 
original ‘‘book’’ and may well be the most 
devastating piece of propaganda of the 
20th century. It purported to be a report 
on a series of meetings in 1897 at the First 
Zionist Congress in Basle, Switzerland. 


a ons ago, when I was a student at St. 
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There, Jewish leaders, assisted by Free- 
masons and with the collusion of high 
finance and Bolshevism, had supposedly 
laid out a plan to seize power in the 
capitals of Europe by first corrupting 
Christian society with sex, liquor and 
economic depression. 

It was published throughout Europe 
after the Russian Revolution, and spread 
to much of the rest of the world, including 
to the Arab nations and Japan. In the 
U.S., it was distributed through the ef- 
forts of Henry Ford. No sooner was it 
published, however, than it was discov- 
ered to bear a striking resemblance to a 
French satirical novel of the late 19th cen- 
tury. Historians concluded that it was 
mostly a rewrite from the novel and sus- 
pected the Russian secret police as the 


Genocides and 
holocausts — of more 
than the Jews — do 
not belong only 

to the past 


perpetrators. The document was banned 
by the courts in Switzerland and in — of 
all places — South Africa, but the damage 
was done. It was an absurd farrago of 
nonsense, but it fanned the furious flames 
of xenophobic nationalism then rampant 
in Europe. 

In the abstract, this should have been 
hilarious — as believable as if Col. Ollie 
North and the National Security Council put 
out a rewrite of a spoof by the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Farce as proof of an imminent 
Canadian takeover of the U.S. The credibili- 
ty of the conspiracy is in fact hilarious, but 
that’s the only part of it that is. We know 
the grim consequence — the Holocaust, de- 
nial of which is now the second and more 
controversial leg of the theory. 

Holocausts — genocides and near- 
genocides — are always the subject of 
much rationalization afterwards. And 
they’re not as rare as we may think. My 
own racial group went through an ordeal 
by fire. In 1755, at the time of the expul- 
sion from the Annapolis Valley, there 
were 20,000 Acadians alive; ten years 
later, according to the most authoritative 
historians, there were only 10,000 left. 
The British command did the deed. To this 
day, whenever the subject is raised among 


people of British descent, it evokes a sense 
of sorrow and shame in some, and a need 
to justify in others. The same is true when- 
ever the emotional subject of the disap- 
peared Beothuks is brought up in New- 
foundland, and indeed whenever the 
grinding down of the native peoples — 
which at certain times and places was an 
open genocidal intent — is discussed 
anywhere in Canada. Or, in fact, 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
Nor do holocausts belong only to the past. 
The Cambodians, the Biafrans, the East 
Timorese — the ashes of these destruc- 
tions are still warm. Genocide is all too 
much a part of the human condition, in- 
flicted on defenseless peoples by those 
ready to take militarism, racial ideologies 
and power-obsession to the ultimate 
extreme. 

Although a body of justifications has 
arisen in most of these cases — including 
the ultimate unconscionable excuse, that 
it was done in the context of war — no 
such thing has arisen, at least openly, with 
regard to the destruction of the European 
Jews. Instead, the event is denied 
outright, although it’s so fresh and well- 
documented as to be undeniable by any 
rational person. 

It’s not that today’s Nazis are touched 
by conscience. It’s that trying to justify 
the Holocaust would gain them a jail term 
for fomenting hate. Denying the Holo- 
caust, dressing it up in the fantasy of the 
Jewish conspiracy, is thus today’s form 
of anti-Semitic expression. It is the 
camouflage through which hate of Jews 
is voiced. 

What to do about this? Most people, 
including many if not most Jews, would 
rather ignore the Ross/Keegstra/Zundel 
ilk and consign them to the deserved 
obscurity of other kooks and cranks. But 
with the publicity surrounding the Zundel 
and Keegstra trials, it’s already too late 
for that. Personally, I believe the matter 
should be dealt with head on: denial of 
the Holocaust should be recognized as an 
expression of hate and specified as such 
under the Criminal Code, perhaps for a 
limited period of 20 or 30 years. Obvious- 
ly such a move would have implications 
for freedom of speech. But so do curbs 
on other expressions of hate directed at 
ethnic groups. 

Despite the unpleasant implications of 
tougher laws, tougher laws are needed. It’s 
an abomination beyond words that people 
who actually survived Nazi death camps, 
or had friends and relatives die in them, 
suddenly find the larvae of Adolf Hitler 
creeping up through the floorboards. 
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Dots, the fresh new tonic 
adding a sophisticated spark 
. : . (ff | yg {Lr | _ (o spring fashions. 
. _ . _ wi. <2 5 . _ | White spot-checking black and 
r | vice versa with Simon Chang. 
Collarless double breasted pin 
| dotjacket. White or black. 
ee Sizes 610 12. $245 each 
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\ . = « 7 back detail. White or black. 

~ Sizes 6 to 12. $155 each 

Short sleeve, square neck 

blouse with stripe and dot 

patterns. Black with white or 


yellow with white. 


Sizes 6 to 12. $100 each 
Duchess of Windsor pin dot 
dress with epaulets and 
winged contrast lapel. Black 
with white dots or white with 
black dots. Sizes 6 to 14. 
$260 each 
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ee = Co Annand: ‘Something pretty to look at’ 


nearby Wittenburg, N.S. Today, her 
house is full of examples of her work, 
from delicate still-life paintings in pale 


winter scene with a horse-drawn sleigh 
sweeping across the top of her living room 
wall. ‘‘That empty space was driving me 
crazy for years ’til I did that last year?’ 
she says. 

: She painted the mural on her garage 
‘‘with house paint and a big wide brush’’ 
in 1981. ‘‘I have a picture window in the 


when you have a picture window you 
should have something pretty to look at 


old es — sceualty 
e-size handmade dolls — 
drowse together on a swing in 
Roberta (Bobbie) Annand’s 
garden in Middle Musquo- 
1.S. A mural, painted 
ble garage beside her 
apy 


building, so I took a notion to paint it’ 
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Hum: her dreams have come true 


eee ae drew had already 
ae Annand ex- 


of 11, roller skater, bowler and 


been easy. | 


restaurant, bi | 
_ then, she says, 
press me. ‘You 
cs know. 


~ ase ; You have io 3 pay 
_ you’re poor.” 


escape being Poor for life. They 1 
‘| bed at 8 o’clock every nig 
neighbors must have thought I was cré 


-Annand, who’s the mother of five 
children, has been drawing and painting 


since she was a little girl growing up in | to absorb everything that is taught to them 


in school the next day.’ 


watercolors to a mural done in oils of a | daughter, Elizabeth, was killed in a c 


side of my house?’ she explains, ‘‘and 


through it. All I saw was that ugly old | 


is more than the title of Je 
Seuss children’s book — 1 s Sunday | 
brunch. The colorful eggs are laid by | 
Araucana hens, a Chilean breed common- | _ 
ly known as the ‘Easter ¢ egghen?’? Given | 
has 25 of them in his backyard, laying: 20 1 
to 24 blue eggs and green eggs every day 


hen Bernice Hum — grandmother | 


_ renowned Chinese cook — takes time to — 
reflect upon the past, she says happily, | 
‘In my heart I know I did my best?’ For | 

Hum, of Campbellton, N.B., it hasn’t © 

la noovele! hes gio : 


_Af ter the Oe 


well as geatioa & some : financial Thelp t front oo 
_ the government. A so, she says grateful- 
_ly, ‘‘My neighbors helped . 
the Hum pee aid 


But I said, even if they’re not sleeping 
they’re resting. That means they’ll be able 


Hum’s fifth child and ‘secon 


accident at age 16. The rest of her childr« 
have had the good fortune to make their | 
mother’s dreams come true. Today, the - 
eldest heads an international company in | 
Hong Kong; two others are school 
teachers; one’s a professor of economics | 
and a Rhodes Scholar; one’s married to 
a lawyer in Alberta and another, the a 
youngest, practiseslawin Campbellton. | _ 


All six have married, and among them e - 
‘they have Chinese, Polish, Ukranian, | _ 


French, Dutch and ‘German-Canadian J be : 


“Spouses. — | 


Canada to visit them. “Dm ohesdy she 
says. ‘‘I want to live another 20 = O71. 


See my grandchildren grow up.” _ 


n Gordon Given’s home in Middle eS 
Sackville, N.S.. , “green eggs and ham’ oo 


A mail “Given firs with sy pac 


dition, G Given hasn ni 
‘birds i in all. a | 


across eee The 1 A ee uc neat . 


Gordon Given is a ‘‘poultry admirer’ 


| fridge: ’* They range in color from a pale 
_ chalk blue to robin’s egg blue, and from 
| light green to a deep, khaki color, with 
_ the darker tones generally appearing when 
_ the weather is warm. Given points out that 
Araucana eggs are like ordinary eggs; the 
only other difference is that the shells are 

- much thicker and harder. 
For him, the eggs are only part of the 
attraction. The Araucanas are also his 
pets and he’s given them names including 


_| Jackie and Bill Barrett sell ‘‘everything from a needle to a porthole’ 
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Honcho, Annie and Pirate 
Feather. To foster a greater 
interest in the breed, he 
recently founded the Cana- 
dian Araucana Society — 
‘fa poultry admirer’s 
club?’ Its 48 members in- 
clude breeders (some of 
whose hens lay pink eggs 
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egg fanciers and bird 
watchers from across the 
country. Says Given: ‘‘I’m 
really struck with these 
birds?’ 


t the far east end of 
Spaniard’s Bay, about 
eight miles from Car- 
bonear, Nfld., there’s an 
old-fashioned general store 
that has ‘‘everything from: 
a needle to a porthole?’ So 
says Jackie Barrett, 54, 
who runs the store with her 
husband, Bill. 

Their stock includes 
gas, groceries, freshly 
churned butter, budgie 
birds, breast pumps for 
nursing mothers, berry 
rakes, chamber pots and 
nylon stockings made dur- 
ing the Second World 
War. They also carry cast 
nets, boat hooks and 
other fishing gear — and that’s just on 
the first floor. Upstairs there’s animal 
feed and second-hand TVs, furniture and 
typewriters. 

Jackie Barrett started the store in 1956 
in a ten-by-ten-foot area that’s used as a 
porch today. Her husband gave up his taxi 
service when she needed help with the 
business, which has now expanded six 
times. 

Several years ago she put in an unusual 
looking 12-foot fireplace — it’s designed 


_toresemblea ship’ S buldge, complete with | 


and yellow eggs instead), 


port and starboard lights. She needed it, 
she says, because the couple didn’t have . 
time to enjoy the fireplace in their home | 
any more. 

**It helps to heat the place and it’s great 
for burning garbage,’ she adds, standing - 
beneath a horse-hoof planer, one of the | — 
many miscellaneous articles hanging from | 
the ceiling beams of the store. ‘‘Senior - 
citizens like to sit around the fire and chat, 
like they used to in the old days when 
general stores had pot-bellied stoves”’ 


The Murrays: riding in style 


andy and Aubrey Murray of Tignish, | 

P.E.I., are only seven and eight years | 
old, but they have one of the hottest sets 
of wheels on the Island. Their dad, David © 
Murray, a machinist, built them a 
miniature truck they call ‘‘L’ill Foot?’ 
because it’s modelled after the well- 
known truck, ‘‘Big Foot?’ 

He built it as a Christmas present last 
year, doing everything on his own right 


down to the shiny burgundy paint job. 


It’s about the size of asmall car and closely - 
resembles the real thing, with working 
headlights and brakelights, a tinted wind- 
shield, rear-view mirrors, and licence 
plates with the boys’ names on them. 

“‘I got a rear end from a Chevy 
Chevette, but the rest is all home-made | 
from pieces of iron,’ explains Murray. | 
He added a cab and box, ‘‘framed it all | 
in with square tubing and sheet metal,’ | 
and then put on wheels f rom an all-terrain 
vehicle. 

The boys climb in through the back 
window, which has no glass — the doors © 
are only imitation — and the truck, which 
runs on an eight-horsepower industrial 
engine, starts rolling with the tug of a pull 
cord. It travels both forward and in 
reverse at the speed of a quick jog. __ 

Because it has heavy-duty shocks, the 
boys can put their truck to good use haul- | 
ing firewood from the woodshed to their 
house. ‘‘But they use it mostly for 
pleasure; notes their father with a smile. 
**They drive it around the yard and © 
the fields and up to their grandfather’ S 
Die 
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Spring lamb 


It’s a misnomer, and refers to the age not to the season. But 


whatever the time of year, P.E.I. 


by Julie V. Watson 
™here seems to be little doubt that 
spring lamb from Prince Edward 
Island ranks among the best that can 
grace a dining table. However, theories 
abound as to why this is so. When I asked 
Graham Taylor, an instructor at the 
Culinary Institute of Canada in 
Charlottetown, he said, ‘‘ Nobody chases 
the sheep here!”’ 

A less far-fetched theory has to do 
with tradition. The breeding of lamb and 
raising of sheep goes back to the late 18th 
century and the arrival of Scottish settlers 
on sailing ships like the Lord Selkirk. 
They came to carve out new lives and 
brought many things with them — among 
the most important were sheep. 

Highly valued as a source of meat even 
then, sheep served double duty, also pro- 
viding fleece that was woven to clothe 
families, and sold to supplement meagre 
incomes. Family teamwork, vital to 
feeding and maintaining the flock, car- 
ried over into the home. 

While many aspects of farming have 
changed since then, some sheep breeders 
retain the relationship with their flocks that 
early settlers had — families like the 
Allmans of Ridgeview Farm in St. Anne’s. 
They still work as a team to care for and 
utilize the whole product — the meat and 
the wool. They have a flock of 70 sheep 
on their 86-acre farm and run a shop from 
which they sell their handcrafted woollen 
items. 

‘*The whole family does the whole 
bit?’ Jill says. ‘‘Traff (her husband) tans 
the sheepskins, our son, Christopher, 
makes little wooden sheep and our 
daughter, Liane, is learning to spin and 
weave as well as working in the shop.’ 

But the family involvement in the 
handcraft outlet is only part of their story. 
The Allman flock is a mixture of Suffolks, 
Dorsets and Finns and by cross-breeding 
the family is able to market young lambs 
in both spring and fall. When Jill was pro- 
moting lamb for the Prince Edward Island 
Lamb Co-op, she began to actively 
develop lamb recipes. 

Jill says, ‘“The natural portion sizes 
fit what has become a trend towards 
eating smaller amounts of red meat. 
People like quality rather than quantity’”’ 

Which takes us back to some reasons 
why P.E.I. spring lamb is among the best 
that can be found. A sheep expert at the 
provincial department of agriculture says, 
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lamb is much sought after 


*“The most likely factor is that the P.E.I. 
Lamb Co-op will not accept ram lambs 
older than two and a half months unless 
they are wethers (neutered).’ The older 
the males get, the stronger and ‘‘more 
muttony’’ is the taste. He adds that at- 
tention to breeding stock, finishing, and 
possibly ‘‘our rich, red soil’’ have helped 
establish the Island’s reputation for a fine 
product. 

Mutton is seldom seen in stores these 
days, as consumers prefer the more 
delicate and tender ‘‘spring lamb’’ — a 
term that applies to the age of the animal, 
not to the time of year. 

Lamb is best served hot — on heated 
plates — or well chilled. Mint sauce or 
jelly is the most common accompani- 
ment, but a tart redcurrant jelly is also 
popular. For people like me who prefer 
arich dark gravy made with the lamb drip- 
pings, the secret is to drain every bit of 
fat away from the pan juices. 

The recipes for lamb stew with dump- 
lings and barbecued lamb chops come 
from the Allman family farm. I found the 
recipe for roast lamb and rosemary dur- 
ing my research for a cookbook I was 
writing, and it’s become a Watson 
household favorite. 


Ridgeview Lamb Stew 

A traditional dish is given a modern 
flair by the addition of Parmesan 
dumplings. 
2 pounds lamb, cubed 
173 cup flour 
1 tsp. each salt & pepper 
2 tbsp. dripping (or oil) 
2 tbsp. butter 
2 garlic cloves 
1 pound small mushrooms 
2 green peppers, in chunks 
1/2 tsp. marjoram 
1 tsp. dill weed 
1 cup red wine 
10 oz. chicken stock 
1!/2 cups vegetables, such as peas or car- 
rots, cut small 

Dust lamb with the flour, salt and pep- 
per, then brown in dripping (or oil) and 
butter. Remove the heat. Put garlic, 
mushrooms and pepper in the pan; cover 
and cook over low heat for ten minutes. 
Stir to loosen pan juices. Add meat, mar- 
joram, dill, wine and broth. Cover and 
simmer slowly for 11/2 hours, stirring oc- 
casionally. Stir in vegetables and bring to 
a boil. Add dumplings. Pop the whole 


thing in the oven, preheated to 425°F and 
cook 25 to 30 minutes. 


Dumplings 

2 cups unbleached white flour 

1 tbsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

1/3 cup cold butter 

1 cup milk 

1/2 cup melted butter 

'/2 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
Combine flour, salt and baking 

powder. Cut in butter until mixture 

resembles medium bread crumbs. Add 

milk and mix. (The dough will be more 

moist than regular biscuits made this 

way.) Take a large spoonful of batter, roll 

in melted butter and Parmesan and place 

on top of the stew. Be sure to add dump- 

lings to a hot (boiling) stew or they won’t 

work. Serves 6. 


Barbecued Lamb Chops 

Lemon makes a delicious change from 
heavy tomato barbecue sauces. The 
marinade is enough for three pounds of 
loin chops. 
1 clove garlic, crushed 
1 lemon, grate rind then squeeze out 2 
tbsp. juice 
2 tbsp. vegetable oil 
!/g tsp. pepper 
1/2 tsp. salt 
1/2 tsp. rosemary 

Combine in a flat dish. Marinade 
chops at least 15 minutes a side. Prepare 


barbecue so that coals are ready. Either 
spray or brush the rack with vegetable oil. 
Cook chops 5 to 7 minutes, turn and baste 
with marinade and complete cooking. 
Cooking time depends on thickness of 
meat. Serves 6. 


Lamb and Rosemary 

This very old recipe calls for a breast 
of lamb. I have also successfully used a 
boned leg spread open. 
2 lbs. breast of lamb (lean) 
sprig of rosemary 
1 bay leaf 
salt and pepper 
2 oz. fresh butter 
1/4 pint stock 

Use some of the butter to grease a bak- 
ing dish that is just large enough to take 
the meat. Put the rosemary and the bay 
leaf in this, then the lamb, first sprin- 
kling it well with salt and pepper. Pour the 
stock into the dish, and spread the re- 
mainder of the butter over the joint. 
Cover with buttered paper, and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour at 450°F. 
Remove the paper and brown the meat 
well. Place it on a very hot dish; skim as 
much fat as possible from the gravy. 
Strain over the roast and serve. 


— Julie Watson, author of two seafood 
cookery books, lives in rural P.E.I. The 
recipe for Lamb and Rosemary is from 
Favorite Recipes from Old Prince Ed- 
ward Island Kitchens, Hounslow Press, 
October 1986. 
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Keeping a low high-tech 
profile in Nova Scotia 


Hermes is a major supplier to the defence industries and, through 
its former employees, to Nova Scotia’s new technology 


by Deborah Jones 
rom within its guarded utilitarian 
building in Dartmouth, N.S., 
Hermes Electronics Ltd.’s tight- 
lipped staff carefully protect the com- 
pany’s grey and vague public image from 
the curiosities of outsiders. Newcomers 
to the area, like Pratt and Whitney and 
Litton, reap political kudos for develop- 
ing Nova Scotia’s technology base while 
_ Hermes’ penchant for privacy keeps it 
quiet. Few Nova Scotians even know that 
it exists. But those who do say it’s much 
more than just another manufacturer. 
Currently employing 500 people in its 
Atlantic Street, Dartmouth, location, 
Hermes manufactures equipment, mainly 
for the defence industry. It specializes in 
hydro acoustic sensing systems and is best 
known as one of North America’s three 
manufacturers of sonobuoys, which are 
purchased by defence departments in the 
United States, Canada and other NATO 
countries to track submarines. The com- 
pany annually produces about 80,000 
sonobuoys; to date it has sold more than 
one million, mainly on contracts for the 
U.S. Navy. But, whatever its products, 
Hermes is considered to have a special role 
in Nova Scotia industrial circles. 
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*“Hermes is the critical mass in high tech 
around here;’ says Graham Smith, ex- 
ecutive manager of Focal Marine Ltd. of 
Bedford, a fibre optic company. Adds 
Hugh Roddis, president and founder of 
O’Rion Electronics Ltd. of Church Point, 
*‘Without Hermes, there would be very 
little high tech in Nova Scotia?’ David 
Grace, president of Nautical Electronic 
Laboratories Ltd. of Hackett’s Cove, notes 
that at a critical time in the technological 
revolution, ‘‘Hermes assembled a pool of 
talent?’ Like the owners or employees of 
most Nova Scotia high-tech companies 
and institutions, all three men once worked 
for Hermes. 

Through its ups and downs, successes 
and failures, staff and know-how have 
dropped from Hermes and its forerunners 
like limbs falling from a tree to feed the 
forest undergrowth. Since the original plant 
was established shortly after the Second 
World War on the site that is now the 
Halifax Forum, the company has imported 
and trained hundreds of technical workers 
from other provinces and countries. 
They’re now scattered throughout the high- 
tech industry as it exists in Nova Scotia. 

“It’s been quite a spawning ground for 
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entrepreneurs,’ says James Renner, vice- 
president and part owner of Devtek Cor- 
poration of Toronto, which has owned 
Hermes since 1981. Renner says the staff 
leaving does not pose a problem to 
Hermes. ‘“We hope that people leave under 
the best of circumstances. They’re look- 
ing for entrepreneurial challenges we can’t 
give them. All that does is strengthen the 
area; gives it a (high tech) infrastructure.’ 

Hermes’ contribution to local tech- 
nology has occurred almost despite itself 
— it imported skilled people who put 
down roots in Nova Scotia and then left 
their employer for greener fields. Observ- 
ers say the company, which under former 


‘owners had different names, has been the 


neglected offspring of larger companies 
from away. Former employees charge 
that in some cases the ambitions and in- 
itiatives of its bright staff have been 
thwarted by corporate indifference; in 
other cases unimaginative management 
has prevented the company from develop- 
ing markets. 

‘*Do you know that (in the 1950s) they 
made TV sets? Then one manager decided 
there wouldn’t be a market in Canada for 
TV sets;’ says former Hermes employee 
David Rankin in amazement. When 
Rankin, a native Nova Scotian, left Hermes 
he founded Metocean Data Systems Ltd. 
of Dartmouth. The entire seven-member 
staff of the young research and develop- 
ment company came from Hermes. 

Like Rankin, some former Hermes 
employees have founded companies: 
O’Rion, Nautical and Metocean are ex- 
amples. Other people joined existing com- 
panies, like Focal Marine, or institutions 
like the Nova Scotia Research Founda- 
tion and the Applied Institute of 
Microelectronics at the Technical Univer- 
sity of Nova Scotia. 

Maybe because Hermes’ management 
thinks the general public wouldn’t under- 
stand the highly technical nature of its 
business, or maybe because suppliers to 
the defence industry tend to be secretive, 
it doesn’t talk much about its research and 
development work. But because most is 
done in-house, Hermes has some of the 
most comprehensive laboratory facilities 
in the area for its products. It is designated 
by the federal government as the centre 
in the Atlantic region for developing 
hydro acoustic sensors, as part of 
NATO’s anti-submarine warfare 
operations. 

‘‘Hermes is an amazingly low-profile 
company,’ muses Smith, sitting in Focal 
Marine’s office. ‘“They don’t spend much 
effort on PR. . . perhaps because they’re not 
selling to local consumers, or perhaps 
because they’re aware that some senator or 
congressman could stand up in the United 
States and say, ‘‘Damn it, why are we buy- 
ing our sonobuoys north of the border?’”’ 

Hermes has a complex history. The 
company was started in the 1940s as a ship 
radar manufacturer by British-owned 
Cossor Canada Ltd., which was enticed 
to Nova Scotia by former Conservative 
premier G. I. (Ike) Smith. Eventually, 
through deals by its parent company with 
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the international giant EMI, the plant 
became EMI-Cossor Canada, then later 
EMI Electronics Canada Ltd. In the late 
1960s it faltered and almost closed. Several 
board members rescued it, with their own 
and government funding, and renamed it 
Hermes after the messenger of the Greek 
gods. Eventually automotive-parts 
manufacturer Magna International Inc. of 
Toronto bought Hermes, and operated it 
as part of its aerospace group until six years 
ago when three Magna employees bought 
the group and began to manage it under 
the name Devtek. 

‘‘Hermes’ story is quite dramatic,’ 
says O’Rion Electronics president, Hugh 
Roddis. ‘‘ Virtually everybody who’s done 
anything in high tech in this province has 
come through Hermes. I did. Without 
Hermes there would be very little high tech 
in Nova Scotia.’ 

Roddis was brought over from 
England in 1965 to work for EMI-Cossor 
as aresearch and design engineer. In 1975 
he left to start O’Rion, which has built 
up an international market for its exports 
of VHF radio receivers. Roddis says he 
stayed because he likes Nova Scotia. 
Business was difficult at first because 
Nova Scotia lacked a technological in- 
frastructure, he says, ‘‘but it’s beginning 
to get better.’ 

Like Roddis, the four founders of 
Nautical were imported to the province 
by Hermes and stayed because they liked 
it here. Their company, which manufac- 
tures electronic equipment under the trade 
name Nautel, employs about 95 people 
and exports products to more than 80 
countries. Says its president David Grace: 
‘*EMI-Cosser imported a lot of talent, 
mostly from the United Kingdom. Today 
that wouldn’t happen — there’s not as 
much of a material difference in the stan- 
dard of living (between the UK) and life 
on this side of the pond.’ 

Not all the spin-offs from Hermes and 
its predecessors were amicable, but Nova 
Scotia still reaped the benefits of the 
talents of its estranged employees. Says 
Rankin: Metocean ‘‘views Hermes as be- 
ing the founder of our company, but not 
in the positive sense. There are no sour 
grapes, but we left because we had no job 
satisfaction. There was an awful lot of 
animosity. We found Hermes unrespon- 
sive to what we wanted to do with tech- 
nology advancement. For example, we 
presented an idea for an infra-red thing 
we developed, like Laser Tag (a U.S. toy 
that was last Christmas’s biggest commer- 
cial success). They said it’d never sell. 
That’s the type of reason we left?’ 

Conceding that Hermes plays a role 
in contributing to the region’s technology 
base, and noting that the company has 
stabilized in recent years under Devtek’s 
new management, Rankin says it could 
do much better if it improved its employee 
relations and opportunities, citing a high 
staff turnover as evidence. ‘‘A lot of 
Hermes people have left the area to go 
to better jobs, and taken a lot of 
technology with them?’ 

Rankin adds that as a manufacturer 
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Hermes consumes millions of dollars 
worth of goods each year — most of 
which he claims comes from outside the 
province. ‘‘Hermes is a major procurer 
of things. It would seem reasonable that 
smaller companies could start to provide 
support...supply them with special 
needs, but that hasn’t been the case?’ 
Hermes declined comment on its purchas- 
ing policies. 

Despite having the potential to do bet- 


A baby ham bac 
business flourishes 


ter, Hermes is widely lauded for its role 
in developing high technology in Nova 
Scotia. Says Tom Nickerson, president of 
the Nova Scotia Research Foundation, a 
Crown company which employs at least 
a dozen Hermes expatriates: ‘‘It has been 
a source of well-trained high-tech people 
who have gone out and contributed to the 
business community. Also probably 
they’re the highest employer in high tech 
here?’ 
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Ron Jones’ jacket and crest business is thriving and he’s looking 
for ways to expand and serve all Atlantic Canada 


by Susan Soucoup 

rom the street, the building at the end 

of Ron Jones’ driveway looks 
simply like a grown-up version of the 
baby barns in the backyards of many New 
Brunswick homes. It’s only the steady, 
muted hum that comes from the building 
that indicates some activity going on inside. 

Over the past two years, Jones, 45, has 
operated a small business out of that barn, 
turning B and B Custom Sportswear into 
a real competitor in the field of custom- 
made jackets and crests. 

Along the way he’s provided full-time 
employment for no fewer than three 
people, and for as many as ten during 
peak periods. At one point last year he 
also had nine people working from their 
homes sewing the jackets together. (Not 
included in that number are his wife, 
Joan, and son, Andrew, both of whom 
contribute innumerable hours to the 
operation.) 

In June 1984, when he purchased the 
business (the previous owners’ names were 
Barbara and Bernie, hence the ‘‘Band B’’) 
he started with five sewing machines and 
one crest machine. At the time, the opera- 
tion was producing jackets only, with 


chenille crests. Since then, the business 
has grown by leaps and bounds. B and 
B Custom Sportswear is now the major 
jacket manufacturer in New Brunswick, 
and chances are good that anyone in 
Atlantic Canada who owns a school or 
team jacket, a baseball cap, sweater or 
T-shirt with a crest or logo on it, is wear- 
ing a Ron Jones product. 

‘*T found out the first fall that the crests 
control the entire production;’ says Jones. 
‘‘People are crazy about having their name 
on their sleeve. It doesn’t matter how many 
orders for jackets you have if you can’t pro- 
duce the crests fast enough,’ 

As aresult, and with the assistance of 
New Brunswick’s department of com- 
merce and technology, Jones has put 
$80,000 back into the business, purchas- 
ing computerized equipment for produc- 
ing crests and a sophisticated, com- 
puterized drafting table for designing 
complex and colorful patterns for those 
crests. One important addition was a 
Swiss embroidery machine for stitching 
a logo or slogan directly on to a jacket, 
sweater or other fabric item, up to 23 
items at a time. 


‘*‘We’ve done pillow cases, towels, 
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boxer shorts and a banner for a birthday 
party,’ says Jones. No amount of coax- 
ing will entice him to reveal what he em- 
broidered on the boxer shorts. 

Though small custom orders are fun to 
fill (ne once embroidered a horse’s derriére 
on a T-shirt for a racing fan), he is proud- 
est of the custom-made jackets which he 
produces by the thousands each year. 

The jackets, often for schools such as 
the University of New Brunswick, or for 
sports teams, are made-to-measure, with 
the proper arm length and waist size for 
each person. They are cut on-site, with 
Swiss embroidery applied if called for, 
then sent out to be sewn together by cot- 
tage industry. The finish work, such as 
snaps or zippers, and the addition of crests 
and names, is done back in the barn. 

‘We get a lot of repeat business, 
because our jackets are not only high- 
quality with very warm linings, they’re 
also very well put together?’ he says. 

His major competitor is a catalogue 
sales business in Winnipeg, but Jones says 
he is attracting more business all the time. 
Orders have come from Labrador to 
Manitoba, and once from South Africa. 
He has two salesmen covering New 
Brunswick for him, and feels strongly that 
if he had time to chase it, there’s much more 
business to be had. The strongest point in 
his favor, he says, is delivery time — large 
orders are ready in four to six weeks. 

Caps are another popular item, and 
Jones is giving serious consideration to 
manufacturing them himself, as he does 
with the double-stitched jackets. Most of 
his supplies come from Montreal, and his 
transportation costs ‘‘are something 
fierce?’ Canadian-made caps cost about 
$1 more than foreign ones, but he en- 
courages his clients to pick the former, 
because they’re of higher quality. 

He also has definite plans to produce 
a catalogue within the next year and he’s 
toying with the idea of introducing 
custom-made men’s shirts and women’s 
clothing. 

Jones, a pharmaceutical salesman for 
15 years before he went into business for 
himself, is ‘‘very impressed with cottage 
industry,’ He says it helps to keep his costs 
down and provides him with good 
possibilities for expansion. At the mo- 
ment, though, he’s too busy to give much 
thought to enlarging his operation. 

‘‘Being in business for myself has 
demanded much longer hours than the old 
job, but the rewards are worth it,’ he says. 
‘*I’ve never once wanted to go back; 
working for myself has certainly eased my 
frustrations.’ 

And, by the many telephone calls and 
visits that interrupt his day, Jones has also 
made a name for himself as a reputable, 
reliable New Brunswick manufacturer. 
The barn in his backyard may present a 
calm neat exterior, but inside it is a beehive 
of activity as his employees gear up to 
face the onslaught of yet another peak 
period in the jacket, cap and crest 
business. 
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Furniture making: 
an art, a craft 


and a business 


Deeply rooted in traditional skills, 
it’s active once again. Now there’s 
room for furniture manufacturers 
who combine craft and industry, 
and for the solitary artist who 
sells specialized work 


by Ralph Surette 

nsofar as a furniture-maker can be 

called an artist, Steve Sekerak is an 

artist, a master of subtle curves, inlaid 

woods and gradations of grain hued to 
indoor light. 

On his workbench there’s an almost 
completed box — a mere ornamental 
household box, but painstakingly crafted. 
‘*There’s nothing I like doing more than 
refined, sophisticated, elegant pieces — 
but not ostentatious ones,’ he says. ‘‘I’m 
not into ostentation?’ The box will be 
priced at around $250. But will it sell? 
How many exquisite pieces — like a 
writing-table made of four different 
kinds of wood, going for $3,000 at a 
Halifax crafts store does Sekerak sell? 

‘*None;” he blurts out with a dry 
ironic laugh, which is also a reflec- 
tion on life as a struggling artist. 
‘*Noneat all.Oh, maybe once in a 
while a commissioned piece;’ he 
adds. For a living — a sparse one 
— he does kitchens, restaurants, 
church interiors, and other 
custom work. Between jobs he 
does what he loves doing, always 
in the hope that his pieces will sell. 
No doubt they will — some day. 
Sekerak is one of a mere handful 
of artistic cabinet makers in 
the Atlantic region — Lawrence 
Wuest of Cross Creek north of 
Fredericton, N.B., known for his rock- 
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Sekerak does custom work 
but prefers making unique pieces © 
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ing chairs inspired by the shapes of 
musical instruments, such as the lyre, and 
Jeff Amos of Petite Riviere, N.S., aretwo 
other prominent names in the business. 
Their work may sell poorly, or not at all, 
but theirs is probably the furniture that 
people will be looking at in museums and 
in historical homes and villages a hundred 
years from now, just as today these in- 
stitutions are stocked with the works of 
artisans from the golden age of cabinet- 
making in the Maritimes — pieces by 
Thomas Nisbet and Robert Chillas from 
New Brunswick and George Gammon 
and James Cole of Nova Scotia. 

There were possibly a couple of dozen 
such names during that epoch — roughly 
1820 to the early part of this century — 
whose furniture was known to a wide 
public and which survives today iden- 
tifiably as theirs. Cabinet-making as an 
industry anda high craft, however, all but 
died in the Maritimes in this century, 
along with most other aspects of the thriv- 
ing 19th-century economy, killed by mass 
production, centralization of the Cana- 
dian economy and other factors. 

But now there’s a revival. Furniture- 
making both as a craft and an industry 
has found a foothold against the over- 
whelming domination of national and in- 
ternational distributors. 

This revival has its few artists in the 
rarefied attic and its few mass producers 
filling out the basement. But the main liv- 
ing space could be said to be occupied by 
people who combine craft and industry. 
People like John Brown. 

John Brown does fine furniture too 
— but with a difference. He has 25 
employees and does over $1 million worth 
of business a year, mostly in the Halifax 
area, but he has done some custom work 
for clients as far away as the West Indies. 

Brown sees his own progress as run- 
ning parallel to that of the industry 
generally. There are no official figures, 
but Brown estimates that local makers of 
furniture and those who do custom in- 
terior work have about 15 per cent of the 
Maritime market — up from hardly any- 
thing at all when he started out some 15 
years ago as a young carpenter and wood- 
worker. ‘‘There’s been a maturing,’ he 
says. ‘‘Fifteen to twenty years ago a lot 
of the millwork for custom office interiors 
and things like that arrived in a truck from 
central Canada and was just installed 
locally?’ That no longer happens. 

His company, Woodcraft Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd. of Hatchett Lake outside 
Halifax, produces furniture and custom 
millwork in a ‘‘bench production’”’ 
system. Pieces are not individually 
crafted, since one worker may assemble 
pieces cut by another; nor is there an 
assembly line. ‘‘We’re not out to make 
high volumes of low-quality products,’ 
he says. ‘‘We’d rather produce a low 
amount of high-quality stuff?’ 

The company is known mainly 
through its wholly owned store in 
downtown Halifax, Argyle Pine — a 
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problematic name, says Brown, because 
the company produces as much oak furn- 
iture as it does pine. Both lines are modern 
functional furniture. However, half his 
work is custom interiors — primarily of- 
fices — in many kinds of wood: oak, 
walnut, mahogany and others. 

Over acentury ago, furniture-making 
and other woodworking was as prominent 


Wuest uses musical images: a black walnut lyre-back rocking chair 
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John Brown combines craft and industry, producing ‘‘a low amount of high-quality stuff’ 
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here as in Central Canada, if not more so. 
Statistics Canada figures tell a different 
story now. 

At the last count (1984), there were 653 
companies making wooden furniture in 
Canada that had sales over $100,000, with 
a total of 11,478 employees. Quebec, the 
largest province for furniture manufac- 
turing, had 325 companies and 5,525 
workers; Ontario had 
205 companies and 
4,491 workers. The 
Atlantic Provinces had 
a meagre 22 companies 
and 62 workers — four 
of the companies were 
in Newfoundland, 12 
in Nova Scotia and six 
in New Brunswick. 
None were listed in 
PEA. 

Nadeau and Nad- 
eau in Saint-Fran- 
¢ois-de Madawaska, 
N.B., on the Que- 
bec border is the 
largest furniture 
manufacturer in 
Atlantic Canada. It’s 
a Quebec-style opera- 
tion with 200 workers 
at its peak 
although lately it has 
had a receivership 
and bailout plus some 
labor troubles. Do- 
minion Chairs Ltd., 
of Bass River, N.S., 
the remarkable com- 
pany whose roots go 
back 130 years to the 
woodworking era of 
the last century, had 
a receivership and 
revival two years ago; 
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it appears to have done well since, by ex- 
panding its Canadian market and reviv- 
ing some old styles of lathed yellow birch 
and rock maple furniture to which the 
public has been receptive. 

And a bit over a year ago there was 
a messy receivership of Parrsboro Wood- 
workers Ltd. of Debert, N.S., a newly 
opened firm which had 150 workers. 
Some government money was involved in 
the company that made knock-down 
furniture primarily for the Swedish firm 
IKEA’s Dartmouth store. Van-Rez 
Products Ltd. of Shelburne, N.S., is the 
other relatively large firm in the region, 
a maker of institutional furniture, which 
has operated trouble-free in recent years. 

Fortunately, however, the few large, 
often-troubled firms that appear on the 
Statistics Canada roll don’t tell the whole 
story. Provincial manufacturing direc- 
tories show some 70 companies making 
wooden furniture in Nova Scotia, 55 in 
New Brunswick, eight in P.E.I. and 12 in 
Newfoundland. In short, there’s plenty go- 
ing on — it’s mostly the small businesses 
that are making it happen. As far as John 
Brown is concerned, ‘‘there’s still room to 
grow’’ for local firms who want to take 
over more of the Atlantic Canadian 
market. ..room for hopes, for the Steve 
Sekeraks to establish their reputations and 
make a living at the same time. 

Indeed, Sekerak, with his energy and 
dedication, perhaps illustrates best the 
seriousness of the revival in woodwork- 
ing. A smallish man with quick, eager 
movements, Sekerak paces up and down 
the workshop at the Technical University 
of Nova Scotia in Halifax, where he can 
use the space in exchange for keeping up 
the machinery. He halts and flips wistfully 
through the pages of a book on his men- 
tor, James Krenov, a Swede now teaching 
in California. As the influences of a 
hundred years ago came mostly from 
Scotland and the U.S., most modern fur- 
niture today is influenced by Scandina- 
vian design. | 

Sekerak then goes on to expound on 
his theory of woods. He uses as little 
tropical wood as possible — a protest 
against disappearing rain forests. His 
philosophy requires him to use local 
woods. The very city of Halifax, in fact, 
is his forest. He keeps an eye out for 
choice trees, mostly elm, on both public 
and private land. If city crews are chop- 
ping down atree they might find Sekerak 
there trying to strike a bargain. He’s look- 
ing not so much for the bulk of the wood 
as for the choice cut, the piece extracted 
from the heart, perhaps where the grain 
changes color, perhaps where it curves in- 
to the first big branches. 

Sekerak has even worked with that 
ubiquitous local wood — spruce. So has 
John Brown. So have most fine wood- 
workers in the area, although spruce is 
difficult to work with. It tends to twist 
and crack. Succeeding with it requires skill 
and forbearance. And in the woodwork- 
ing business in Atlantic Canada, skill and 
forbearance, as of old, are present in 
greater and greater abundance. 
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Glen Fisher practises his craft as an art. There’s more to it than stripping and staining 
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Restoring beauty to old pieces 


Technology may have caught up with some aspects of furniture 
refinishing, but it can’t replace the years of training and 
experience required to restore museum or family treasures 


by Deborah Metherall 
midst a booty of antiques, sand- 
paper, lacquer and an array of tints 
that would have made Rembrandt 
envious, Glen Fisher of Halifax uncovers 
the hidden treasures of the not-so-distant 
past. Furniture refinishing is his business. 

With the high cost of new furniture, 
more and more people are having antiques 
and good pieces of furniture refinished. 
Some of them bring their favorite pieces 
to Fisher’s Restoration because now they 
realize the value, for instance, of dining 
room sets of 30 or 40 years ago, made 
perhaps, of solid maple or birch. Fisher says 
that they see the quality and know these 
sets can’t be replaced. What they have in 
their hands are future antiques. 

Glen Fisher, 34, describes the craft of 
furniture refinishing as an art — one he has 
perfected over many years. Following his 
1974 graduation from St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity in Halifax, he operated the Dip and 
Strip shop in Dartmouth. As he put it, “‘I 
thought I knew what I was doing, but. . .”’ 

Later, he moved west and found a job 
refinishing furniture at Eaton’s ware- 
house in Vancouver. Customers brought 
their antiques to the warehouse and had 
the cost of refinishing put on their charge 
cards. Fisher says of his time there, ‘‘It 


was unbelievable. I worked with an old 
Welshman and an old Scot. These guys 
had been in the business for 40 years. 
**T remember when I was refinishing 
my first piece, they said, ‘Okay, Fisher, 
you do this table here and match it with 
this drawer? I asked where the wood stains 
were and we went to the supply room. At 
that time I was used to picking up a can 
of walnut stain for walnut furniture. All 
that was there were base colors, raw 
pigments and powders. We started from 
scratch, with one of the old guys at my 
side showing me how to work with colors 
— like an artist matching woods,’ 
After two years, Fisher moved to Kurt 
Sander Ltd., a company that made fur- 
niture as well as working in refinishing 
and restoration. ‘‘We had craftsmen from 
all over — Poland, Germany, Vienna. ..”’ 
he says. ‘‘I perfected my craft there’’ 
Fisher explains that every piece of wood 
is different and that it’s not just a matter 
of mixing up the same stain for every piece 
of walnut and expecting it to match. 
‘*T would get to the end of a piece,’ he 
recalls. ‘‘I would be buffing it and would 
see it was a little off. Kurt (Sander) would 
come by and take a little green and that 
would knock it back to the right color?’ 
Fisher stayed with Sander’s company for 
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three years, learning all sorts of techniques 
and shortcuts, and after a brief stint in 
Calgary came back to Halifax two years 
ago to start up his own refinishing shop. 

Glen Fisher sees it all. He says, ‘‘Some 
of the furniture that comes in is in pretty 
rough shape with all that old Roxatone 
paint on it. If the original base finish is 
worn and the paint has been absorbed in- 
to the wood, there’s nothing I can do”’ 
And dressers are brought in with black 
varnish covering the solid walnut or 
mahogany hidden underneath. ‘‘People 
don’t realize what they have,’ he says. 
“*Pieces like that would cost a couple of 
thousand dollars to replace because they 
would have to be custom built?’ 

One day, Fisher stumbled across a 
unique piece of Canadiana. A woman 
came in to his shop with a hutch built on 
Sable Island by her grandfather. The 
wood had been gathered from ship- 
wrecks. Fisher says, ‘‘The hutch was 
roughly made, but what a piece of 
history!’’ Elm, birch, ash, oak, maple, 
mahogany — all were salvaged from ‘‘the 
graveyard of the Atlantic’’ 

Then there are times when Fisher just 
wants to cry over pieces of damaged fur- 
niture. He says, ‘‘I’ve seen large angle 
brackets screwed into the backs of 
beautiful, hand-carved Queen Anne 
chairs of solid mahogany, made for ladies 
to sit in sipping tea, not for the boys lean- 
ing back swigging beer. But over the years 
they gave way, so people screwed the 
brackets into the backs for support. . . it 
makes me shudder’”’ 

A visit to Fisher’s Halifax workshop, 
located in the shadow of the grain 
elevators, confirms that there’s more to 
refinishing than stripping and staining. 
Once a piece is stripped, the grains are 
filled in so that the surface doesn’t have 
a pebbly look. Then comes sanding with 
superfine sandpaper. After that is the tint- 
ing — for that perfect match. Herein, says 
Fisher, is the art. ‘‘When the Sobeys in 
Stellarton had some beech Queen Anne 
chairs brought over from Italy, we had 
to match them to an old mahogany set 
the family had. It was custom finishing’’ 
Finally, the matched piece is allowed to 
*‘cure’’ for about two days so that the sur- 
face doesn’t get easily scratched. 

However, it’s not as simple as it 
sounds. Any furniture connoisseur knows 
about French polishing — a delicate, 
highly polished finish that Fisher says 
‘would literally shatter if you touched it. 
It gives a depth in the finish so that you 
can look into it?’ 

_ Today, there are ways of achieving the 
French polish look without the painstak- 
ing work of the old methods. Fisher says 
it can be duplicated ‘‘to a T’’ with new 
synthetic finishes. ‘‘The old guys would 
have really flipped,’ he says. ‘‘These 
finishes are like a sheet of glass and you 
can see right down through the finish. You 
have all the clarity, but durability too, 
unlike the old methods,’ 

In the small Cape Breton community 
of Blackett’s Lake near Sydney, Ralph 
Jeans of Boudean Enterprises, has been 
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refinishing furniture for 11 years. He 
started out as a cabinetmaker but gradual- 
ly switched to refinishing as the demand 
for it grew. He and his partners learned 
the art through on-the-job training as well 
as conferring with other woodworkers in 
the area. Jeans says that he had a great 
deal of help from Leo MacNeil, a local 
woodworker who’s famous for the repro- 
duction furniture he’s made for the For- 
tress of Louisbourg. 

In fact, one of the most interesting 
pieces Jeans’ company has refinished was 
for the Fortress. He says, ‘‘Louisbourg 
brought in a dresser for restoration. It had 
spikes driven in the top and it was covered 
with paint. They had found it somewhere 
in Quebec. We stripped it down and, 
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underneath, was an absolutely gorgeous 
piece of furniture — all cherry and black 
mahogany. It was over three hundred 
years old and when we looked it up in one 
of our books, we found it was worth up- 
wards of fifteen thousand dollars?’ And 
this is only one of the hidden treasures 
Jeans has found over the years. 
Craftsmen Glen Fisher and Ralph 
Jeans both believe there’s a lot of good 
furniture around that could be recycled 
— oak desks, sideboards, end tables — 
solid or veneer. As for that specialty job, 
matching a new leaf for the dining room 
table from your grandmother, when 
Fisher or Jeans have worked their magic, 
not even your grandmother would be able 
to tell the old piece from the new. 
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by Margaret Macpherson 
I: many homes across Atlantic Canada, 


cleaning the house from top to bottom 
in the spring is as ritualistic as prepar- 
ing turkey dinner for Christmas or 
harvesting the garden in autumn. 

A thorough house-cleaning is an ar- 
duous and time-consuming task that 
seems doubly so when warm winds and 
new buds tempt homeowners and apart- 
ment dwellers to throw down the dustmop 
and join the rest of the world celebrating 
the warm sunshine. But, like most rituals, 
spring-cleaning is one that’s repeated 
faithfully each year. 

Each spring for generations, women 
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Spring cleaning: in search of 
psychological well-being 


(and less often, men) have piled all the 
furniture in the middle of the floor and 
dusted, swept, mopped and washed their 
way to a sense of psychological well- 
being. For many, spring, and the reawak- 
ening of nature, can only be fully em- 
braced when the home has been aired and 
freshened to equal the new season. 
While some continue to embark on the 
annual task themselves, others are leav- 
ing the chore to professionals. And those 
professionals are finding that spring is an 
especially good time to turna tidy profit. 
Marguerite Ross is the owner of the 
Molly Maid franchise in St. John’s, Nfld. 
She finds that her business — light 
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housekeeping throughout the year — 
reaches its peak in the spring. With the 
first real signs of winter receding, the ten- 
woman staff of Molly Maid services in 
St. John’s go ‘‘full tilt into the summer?’ 

After four years as owner of the fran- 
chise, Ross has some insights into the an- 
nual spring-cleaning binge. ‘‘It’s all in the 
windows,’ she says witha chuckle. ‘‘Here 
in St. John’s the windows have been sealed 
up since November, and everything in the 
house is stuffy come spring. In May, a 
woman will sling up the windows to let 
the spring air into her home, and the urge 
to clean will just get inside of her. 

**T think a lot of it is a traditional thing 
that was started years ago and just never 
stopped,’ adds Ross. ‘‘It’s almost instinct- 
ive to want to clean everything after a 
dreary, cold, dirty winter?’ Ross maintains 
that in households where there are double 
incomes and family leisure time is scarce, 
calling in a cleaning service supersedes the 
age-old urge to give the house ‘‘a good 
going-over’’ without help. 

“There are two types of people who 
use our service,’ she says. ‘‘Those who 
have always had maids and always will, 
and those working folk with families who 
just don’t have time to clean the house 
on weekends, let alone give it a good 
spring-cleaning.”’ 

The ‘‘instinct’’ to spring-clean creates 
a frenzy of activity in the cleaning services 
throughout the Atlantic Provinces. Molly 
Maid services — with franchises in New- 
foundland, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia — aren’t the only cleaning outlets 
that see business escalate in the pre- 
summer. Ross directs St. John’s house- 
holders who are interested in having walls 
or the exteriors of windows washed, to 
other local cleaning firms who, unlike 
housekeeping services, tackle the heavier 
tasks of a serious spring-cleanup. 

As the snow melts, drycleaning ser- 
vices are inundated with drapes and bed- 
ding, and painting contractors resurrect 
the ladders and scaffolding that are used 
less during the winter months. 

Don MacEachern is a 31-year-old 
Halifax entrepreneur who caters to the 
spring cleaning fever. He’s the owner and 
operator of Servco Cleaning Ltd., a small 
independent cleaning business. He esti- 
mates that in spring the demand for 
residential cleaning doubles. 

*“Most people want their houses 
freshened up after the winter,’ says 
MacEachern. ‘‘A team of three people 
will go into a home and do whatever the 
client requests. That could range from 
steamcleaning the carpets to hand- 
washing the walls or shampooing the 
upholstery.’ By working longer hours in 
the springtime, MacEachern’s team tries 
to minimize the inconvenience to their 
customers. For the working householder 
who has the urge to clean but not the time, 
a team of professional cleaners is the ob- 
vious alternative. 

Fabrizone is a national cleaning firm 
that specializes in cleaning carpets and 
upholstery. Art Hogenbirk, manager of 
the Fabrizone outlet in Saint John, N.B., 
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finds business so overwhelming in the 
spring that he hires extra staff to help with 
the work-load. 

‘*April and May are, without a doubt, 
our busiest months,’ says Hogenbirk. 
‘*All the dirt and salt and sand of the 
winter have been tracked through the 
carpets and people want a fresh start in 
the new season. We offer them a good 
price in the spring; they get their carpets 
cleaned in the spring,’ he laughs. ‘‘It’s the 
Same every year.’ 

Claire Luard is one of those rare 
people who loves to clean. It’s a good 
thing, too, because she owns and operates 
Island Maid, a house-cleaning service 
with clients in the greater Charlottetown 
area. When Luard and her husband, Ken, 


started their business four years ago, they 
had ‘‘two pairs of hands and a vacuum 
cleaner’’ between them. Now in charge 
of over 12 competent staff, Claire Luard 
spends much of her time surrounded by 
paperwork, yet admits she still ‘‘longs to 
have a duster in hand?’ 

In the spring when the company is 
busiest, Luard sometimes has the chance 
to get out of the office and down to the 
serious work of cleaning. And according 
to Luard, it’s a serious business indeed. 
‘A spring-clean means that ornaments 
and pictures come down off shelves and 
walls, light fixtures are cleaned, cup- 
boards are scrubbed out, walls are washed 
and floors are buffed up to a shine,’ says 
Luard. ‘‘It’s a rather major event?’ 


YOUR 


SECURITY 


BLANKET 


Double Wall, 


materials. 


double protection 


When it comes to security, the 
Double-Wall Black Stove Pipe 
by Security Chimneys is 
unequalled: substantially more 
resistant than a single-walled 
pipe length, and better than 
any other double-walled length 
since it is the only one to be 
certified at 2100°F a mere 

6 inches from combustible 


Heat returns at 

both extremities 

The extremities of the Double- 
Wall Black Stove Pipe feature a 
number of slits for the recovery 
of heat. A feature exclusive to 
Security Chimneys. 


CHIMNEYS LID 


2125 Monterey, Laval, Quebec, H7L 3T6 


So much easier 
to install 


e Unique telescopic length 
(from 3¥2 to 51 ft.) 
facilitating straight-line 
installation. 

¢ Different parts, all double- 
walled, for other types of 
installation; 

e Twist-Lock system, allowing 
all parts to be fitted together 
with a turn of the wrist. 


Everything considered, the 
Double-Wall Black Stove Pipe 
by Security Chimneys is the 
only one for your family. 


DOUBUAWAU 
BLACK 


On sale in 
specialized 
boutiques and 
fine hardware 
stores. 
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Y or Renovating 


Celufibre the 
Energy Saver will 


Protect your House 


Research shows increased building tightness with Celufibre 
insulation has ability to trap air eliminating MOISTURE, results 
on test for air leakage in house completely insulated with 
Celufibre, walls, attics, was about 50% of that of houses 
insulated with glass fibre batts. 


e Meets or exceeds stringent standards, Canadian general 
standards board specification CGSB51-GP60M 

¢ Machine blown in new or existing construction 

e It is designed to give uniform density and fill the whole wall 
Cavity 

e New homes — modular homes — trailers — hospitals — 
schools 

e Fire retardent 

It is not-irritating — non toxic easy and safe to handle 

e Excellent sound absorption qualities — ideal for hotel, motel 
operations 


YOU CAN WIN A TRIP FOR TWO TO 
FLORIDA PLUS $300 SPENDING MONEY 
or $1,000 GIFT CERTIFICATE OFF THE 
PRICE OF INSULATING YOUR HOME. 


To be eligible simply write or phone for a free brochure on 
Celufibre Insulation manufactured by: 


Techsus Inc. 


Box 121 
Debert, Nova Scotia Laster nc, looated 
BOM 1GO0O ie : 
1-902-662-2100 on cee 
DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 
Check [] Would like free estimate [] No 
Name 
Address 

Al. 


Draw for trip or $1,000 gift certificate November 30, 1987. 
Employees of Techsus Inc. and Atlantic Insight not eligible for 
contest. 


CELUFIBRE 


ATLANTIC HOMES 


Although the spring thaw means more 
business for Island Maid Services, British- 
born Luard is amazed at the intensity and 
seeming necessity of the annual cleaning 
frenzy. ‘‘I have been astounded by the 
old-fashioned idea of spring-cleaning that 
is still prevalent in Canada,’ she says. ‘‘I 
believe it has a lot to do with long winters, 
cabin fever and being locked indoors with 
a smoky old woodstove a century ago. 
Even though heating systems are cleaner 
today, that idea has been hooked into the 
Canadian woman’s psyche’’ 

Shaking her head, Luard says, ‘‘I’ve 
been in immaculate homes, spotless 
homes, and asked to give an estimate on 
spring-cleaning. The owners need to have 
it done every year in order to feel free 
enough to enjoy summer’”’ 

Then there are companies that are 
busy year-round keeping homes im- 
maculate. In one case, a discreet display 
ad appears in a Halifax community 
newspaper only as Valentine’s Day and 
Christmas approach. Home Maids and 
Men is a business begun two and a half 
years ago by Catherine and Graham Reid 
to serve southend Halifax and some 
clients in Dartmouth and Clayton Park. 
They provide a quality housekeeping ser- 
vice on a continuing basis and have 20 
employees, two of whom are men. 

Catherine Reid says she had hired 
other cleaning companies for her own 
home and was ‘‘so appalled’’ by the work 
that she and her husband went into 
business for themselves. ‘‘It took a little 
while to start?’ she says, ‘‘and it was all 
word-of-mouth,’ But now there’s an 
established network and little need for 
advertising. 

*‘Our people are professionals?’ says 
Reid. ‘‘We have a careful screening pro- 
cess for hiring and our employees are 
bonded.’ An important feature of the ser- 
vice is monitoring of the work done and 
follow-up. One of the Reid’s staff regularly 
checks the houses after the cleaning has 
been done. (She also drives other 
employees and their equipment from one 
location to another.) And contact is made 
with each client every two months. 

Spring is definitely a time for special 
cleaning requests. ‘‘We do anything the 
customer asks,’ says Jane Morrison, owner 
of Jenny’s Domestic Service. In contrast 
to the franchise operations and larger com- 
panies, Morrison, who has a business 
degree, runs Jenny’s with only three 
employees. They have 40 full-time clients 
in Halifax and Dartmouth and travel to the 
outlying areas as far as Purcell’s Cove and 
past Bedford. ‘“To me, spring cleaning is 
washing walls and ceilings and inside cup- 
boards,’ she says, ‘‘and there’s no list of 
things we don’t do.’ ”’ 

Whatever the need, real or imagined, 
spring fever or not, people are prompted 
to do extra cleaning at this time of year. 
In sweeping away the remnants of a cold 
and often grey winter, householders on 
Canada’s East Coast are making way for 
the glorious green of another season. 
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A log home grows — from the ground up 


by Alice LeDuc 
ill and Susan Lyons, of Blomidon, 
N.S., have shown that hard work 
pays off and building your own 
home need not be a pipe-dream. The 
Lyons wanted a house that was not only 
functional, but combined comfort with 
affordability. To build the home they en- 
visioned, Bill and Susan expended 
countless hours of their own time and 
energy. Bill spent months laying the 
groundwork and, together with his wife 
Susan, surrendered weekends and even- 
ings to the project. 

The Lyons made their one-of-a-kind 
home a reality by doing most of the work 
themselves and hiring a few cost- 
conscious experts for the jobs they 
couldn’t handle alone. Bill felled the trees 
for the house in 1985, cutting close to 250 
red spruce from his father’s woodlot in 
Blomidon. He hired professional truckers 
to haul the logs to a mill ten miles away. 

That’s how Bill met Susan. The logs 
were being sawed out at the mill owned 
by Susan’s brothers, John and Everett 
Rand. Says Susan, ‘‘I didn’t even get in 
on the project until it was already started. 
Bill had the basement up and the logs cut 
before we’d met, and the walls were pretty 
well up by the time we got serious?’ 

Getting the house ready for use 
became the moving force in their lives 
when Bill and Susan decided to get mar- 
ried. ‘‘We spent our entire courtship 
working on the house,’’ Susan recalls. 
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Plans were made long before Bill Lyons met his bride-to-be and 
| the trees were growing in the family woodlot when he was just a 


| 


_ boy. Work on the house was shared by the young couple — some 


| friends helped, too — the result is both economical and original 


The house, 


on its two-acre lot, has large windows that overlook the Minas Basin 
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For the name of the store 
nearest you Call: 
Gold Star Venetian Blinds 
719 Wilson Street 
Saint John West, N.B. E2M 3V1 
(506) 635-8985 


Susan and Bill saved money but the real joy is living in the house they built together 


““We got married Aug. 16 and spent our 
wedding night here. Bill was still work- 
ing on the house the morning of the 
wedding.’ 

**T had to,’ says Bill. ‘‘We didn’t have 
a partition up fora bedroom. . . We need- 
ed a place to live’’ 

Although the Lyons had no previous 
experience building a house — Bill 
manages a store; Susan works ina library 
— Bill gained valuable hands-on ex- 
perience working on his father’s farm. 
“Everyone living on a farm is sort of a 
handyman, repairing barns or building 
fences,’ he explains. ‘“To me, carpentry 
is common sense.’ 

While the heavy construction was left 
to Bill, Susan ran errands, stacking 
lumber and handing up boards. But when 
it came time to nail down the floor, she 
took up a hammer and set to work. An 
obliging neighbor helped Bill lay the 
heavier logs in the walls. Family and 
friends helped board in the roof in ex- 
change for a few beer. ‘‘That’s the kind 
of help you really appreciate,’ he says. 

Bill decided on alog home because he 
didn’t want to build a house that would 
run him deeply into debt. ‘‘I always said 
that by the time I’m 30, I’d want to have 
the house paid for?’ he says. ‘‘I’m 29 years 
old now, so we’re only going to be a year 


or two off. 

‘Besides, building in this area was 
logical. Dad had the trees; I had the 
winters off to do the work; and the land 
on which I did build is being willed to me?’ 

An architect in Kentville says people 
can save between 15 and 20 per cent off 
the cost of a home by building it them- 
selves. If you can bolster your budget with 
determination and a little experience, he 
says that a custom-built home can be more 
affordable than a ready-built home of 
comparable size. He adds that by keep- 
ing an eye open for bargains and buying 
ahead, home-builders can cut costs with- 
out cutting corners. 

The Lyons agree. ‘‘We bought our 
windows in winter when they were half- 
price and that saved a few thousand 
dollars?’ says Bill. They were able to save 
another $1,000 by borrowing some of the 
tools they needed and hunting for 
bargains on other supplies. 

Limiting the number of interior walls 
and doors helped reduce the cost of the 
Lyons’ new home. The downstairs rooms 
are modest-sized, but because they are not 
cloistered behind floor-to-ceiling walls, 
the spaces seem to flow together. The one- 
plan design uniting the kitchen, family 
and living rooms lends a spatial stretch 
to the block-like structure (the house 
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The Sunday paper sunroom 


Aaahh, Sunday. The day you —_ energy saving glass options or or doors, come see our complete 
can enjoy sunshine from behind add heat-reflective slimshade line of Pella and Hunt products on 
the sports page, not behind a blinds installed between the display at the Hunt showroom 
lawnmower. And you'll savour panes, where they never need near you, or mail the coupon o 
that Sunday feeling all week long _ dusting. for your FREE Pella Idea 
with a Pella Sunroom. Whether you're building, Book. Please 

You may choose from special — remodelling or replacing windows ous 


literature on: 


_] Windows [] Doors 
_] Sunrooms (] Skylights 


Showrooms Open: 
Monday to Friday 8:00 - 6:00; 
Thursday until 8:00; 


Saturday 9:00 - 3:00 wae 
pee ee ROBERT HUNT CORPORATION 
Established 1962 Address 
Visit the showroom nearest you. 
Saint John Dartmouth Mount Pearl City Code 
358 Rothesay Avenue E2H 2H6 58 Wright Avenue B3B 1H3 9 Riverview Avenue AI1N 1L9 Al-4-87 
693-2128 or 1-800-222-9621 469-6550 or 1-800-565-7505 368-8354 pict ae of eat acho ee 


1040 Wilton Grove Road, London, Ontario N6A 4C2 


gasOUCADIE, NOVA SCOTIA 


YASAOTIA .. pvA SCOTIA 


Authentic BRICK and MARBLE CHIPS can be used for — planter 


— tree wells — flower beds — terraces. Retains moisture to aid 
plant growth and provides maintenance free landscaping. 


Filter Material for swimming pools 


Play sand for children ideal for inside or outside sand boxes, 


similar to clay with water applied, great for building sand castles 
and other creative projects that small children enjoy. 


Consumers can write or phone for more 
information and find out who is a dealer in 
your area. 
Nova Scotia Sand and Gravel 
Box 60, Shubenacadie, N.S. BON 2HO 
1-902-883-2220 
Don Marchand, Regional sales manager 
Products available at most building supply & 
hardware stores 
“Dealer Inquiries Welcome” 

“Nova Scotia Sand & Gravel Creating Jobs for Atlantic Canadians”’ 
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Once the logs are warm, they stay warm 


measures close to 30,000 square feet). 

The feeling of spaciousness is en- 
hanced by the 19-foot-high ceiling in the 
living room and the two large picture win- 
dows at opposite ends of the house. Open 
beams downstairs give the house a natural 
look, blending the interior with the 
outdoors. 

Upstairs are the master bedroom, two 
smaller rooms (that will become children’s 
rooms), a half-bath, and a sunroom 
featuring horticultural glass. The landing 
space boasts a skylight and will serve Bill 
nicely as a study area. 

The basement holds special memories 
for Bill. He lived there during the first phase 
of construction. He moved into a one-room 
cabin on the property when the walls were 
going up. ‘‘Moving back into a full-size 
house takes some getting used to?’ he says. 
Now the basement, which runs the entire 
length and width of the house, holds the 
furnace, water tank, cold room, and a com- 
bined wood and work area. 

The house itself sits on a two-acre lot 
in an apple orchard and overlooks the 
Minas Basin. The upstairs sunroom, like 
the veranda downstairs, will be extended 
along the south wall, both offering a view 
of the waters below. A wooded mountain 
lies to the north but offers no protection 
from the cold winds that veer inland off 
the basin. 

The Lyons, however, have little to fear 
from the cold. ‘‘Logs are comfortable,’ 
Bill explains. ‘“They store heat and once 
you get them warm, they stay warm?’ 

In addition to building a home with 
comfort, Bill looked for originality in 
design. He didn’t depend on do-it-your- 
self kits with computerized graphics and 
detailed instructions. The blueprints were 
in his head. ‘‘I would never build an or- 
dinary bungalow because that’s exactly 
what it is — ordinary,’ he says. ‘‘I wanted 
to build a house that’s different, and I 
have yet to see one that looks like this’ 

Bill and Susan concede that much of 
their home’s charm lies in its rural setting. 
The tract of land on which their home is 
perched sits on farmland bought by Bill’s 
grandfather. ‘‘We’re the third generation 
this land has nurtured,’ says Bill. His 
parents, Randall and Marion, live just 
across the road. 
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Gainsborough Place 


QUALITY, LOCATION & PRICE 


AHOMEFORALLSEASONS ~ = underground parking 
Gainsborough Place is a fifty-five unit = recreation facilities for all seasons 
garden court townhome development. Write or call for free brochure: 
Each tri-level unit comprises a spacious Jean Crofts 1-902-429-8813 
1450 square feet. - 
five separate floor plans Pa Atlantic 
three bedrooms Limited 
seven appliances: refrigerator, range, 
washer, dryer, central vacuum, 
dishwasher and garburetor. 


3111 Kempt Road 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3K 5N6 wit 
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Dow & Duggan offers 

a diverse collection of 

distinctive home designs or 

professional custom design 

services. In addition, we offer 

two different log styles: full 

milled or double tongue and groove. 
For the best in quality, 

comfort and affordability call or 

visit us. We'll keep the coffee hot! 


Plant-Sales Office Dow He Duggan. 


Hatchett Lake 
Prospect Road 


QO nce you finish 
the easy task 
of raising your pre-cut Dow & 
Duggan log home, sit back and 
take in the warmth and rustic 
beauty of select Nova Scotia Pine. 

You can relax knowing your 
affordable log home is solid, 
energy efficient, and easy to 
maintain. 


Telephone: 


LOG HOMES 892-2599 
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You are on the wanted list 


The Atlantic Insight list of Many people appreciate the 
subscriber names and addresses is opportunity to be made aware of 
recognized as containing the new ideas and services. However, 
cream of the Atlantic Canada if you would prefer to have your 
market. As a subscriber, you are name and address excluded from 
seen as a prime prospect for all the list when it is leased, please let 
manner of goods and services. us know, write: 

On occasion, and only after Circulation, Atlantic Insight 
careful scrutiny of the offering to 1668 Barrington Street 
be made, we will lease our list to Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2. 
reputable companies and Please include the address 
organizations. label from a recent issue. 


WINSDYUS sa ASHOW Aner 


W 1 shoes of distinction e¢ Amalfi, Denny 
Stewart, Rangoni, 
e Our new walk-thru Sesto Meucci, 


connects to Celebrity Shoe : Famolare, 9 West 


Calico, Soft Spot, 
Clark’s, Airstep, 
Celebrity and more. 


e Narrow, medium 
and wide widths. 


9504 SPRING GARDEN RD. HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 1G5 423-7324 


THINKING OF A 
SUN ROOM? 


Dollar for dollar, a Lindal Cedar 
Sun Room is always a great deal. 
For less than you might expect to 
pay, you can have the Sun Room 
of your dreams. Plus the rich, 

beautiful look of Western Cedar. 


A Sun Room which is something referred 
to as a Solarium gives summer space all 
year round. It can cut heating costs up to 
1/3 and adds great resale value to your 


home. FREE DELIVERY THROUGHOUT ATLANTIC CANADA. 


4 LINDAL CEDAR HOMES 


Independently Distributed by: 


F. MACKENZIE DEVELOPMENTS INC. 
P.O. Box 3170, Dartmouth East, N.S. B2W 5A7 1-902-435-2526 


Oo Enclosed is $10. for planbook for Homes A.l. 
or $3. for Sun Room Brochure 


Name 
Address 
Postal Code je ow Re 
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Unfinished a year later: longer than planned 


Marion Lyons recalls, ‘‘When Bill was 
a kid, I had a garden over there where he 
built his house. ‘‘He’d say, ‘Mommy, I’m 
going to build a house over here some day’ 
I didn’t think he ever would. I figured that 
after going to university, he’d land a big 
job somewhere, move away, and only 
come home on weekends. We (my hus- 
band and I) are glad he built there’’ 

**If Bill’s parents hadn’t been so co- 
operative,’ says Susan, ‘‘we would have 
had a harder time. We were taking meals 
at their place until the Friday before 
Christmas when the electrician came to 
hook up the power. Bill’s parents even let 
us do our wash there’”’ 

While building their own home was 
gratifying, the Lyons don’t plan to begin 
another one. ‘‘It’s alot of work,’ Bill ad- 
mits. ‘‘If you’re planning to build, don’t 
be in a rush to get it done. It’s probably 
going to take you a lot longer than you’re 
planning on?’ 

Bill says the first hurdle to clear is get- 
ting permission to build. Robert Elliott, 
director of planning and development for 
Kings County, says people planning to 
build must have the appropriate permits 
before proceeding. ‘‘Contact the building 
department in your municipality?’ he ad- 
vises. ‘‘More than one approval is 
required.’ 

The intended structure must meet 
building code regulations, as well as the 
zoning requirements set out by the coun- 
ty. The provincial health department calls 
for a suitable on-site sewage disposal 
system, while approval for culverts and 
access to public roads must be obtained 
from the department of highways. 

Although building their own home 
caused some strain between Susan and 
Bill, they were able to resolve their dif- 
ferences by taking a break from the pro- 
ject. ‘‘I was paying more attention to get- 
ting the house ready than I was to her,’ 
says Bill. ‘‘It caused some problems, but 
both of us knew the work had to be done 
because we were getting married?’ 

Bill says having a sense of humor 
helps, and learning to appreciate what you 
have makes all the work worthwhile. 
While building their own home saved the 
Lyons about $20,000, for them the real 
payoff is the joy of living in a house they 
created. 
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BUILDING 


Planning is everything. 


Especially when it comes to build- 


ing a new house. Because it's at 
this crucial stage that your most 
important building decisions 
have to be made. The decisions 
to go super comfortable, super 
quiet and super energy efficient. 


Making energy efficient. 

A super efficient house is built 
to deliver unprecedented levels 
of energy conservation, regard- 
less of architectural design. And 
this demands top quality build- 


ing products. Fiberglas Canada 
___ has been involved in this con- 

- cept since its inception, and has 
~_. designed its entire product line 
_ to meet and exceed these new 

_ Standards. Hence, GLASCLAD* 


Sheathing adds a new efficiency 


to walls. BASECLAD* Exterior Wall 

_ Insulation keeps basements warm- 
~ erand drier. And FIBERGLAS 

_ PINK* brings an extra degree of 


warmth to all attics, floors, base- 


ments and walls. Qualities you 


enjoy now — enhancing your 
resale value tomorrow. 


The dollars make sense. 
- Probably the main benefit of 
a super energy efficient house is 
the cost saving. With careful 


planning, you can expect energy 
cost reductions of up to 75%. 
Every year. 


Creature comforts. 

The comfort level in a super 
energy efficient house is extra- 
ordinary. Controlled air-circulation 
keeps the temperature constant. 
So evenings are pleasant and 
morning floors warm. Plus, dry 
and stale air is continually ex- 
tracted, helping allergy sufferers 
breathe a little easier. 


A sound investment. 

Because the windows are double 
or triple glazed, the walls contain 
more insulation, and extra caulking 
and weather stripping are added, 
your home becomes whisper-quiet. 
And street-noise stays out on 
the street. 


The sooner the better. 

Super energy efficiency begins 
during the blue-print ae 

So if you'd like more informa- 
tion on super energy efficient 
houses (like the R2000), or if 
you'd like a list of the specially 
qualified members of the 
Canadian HomeBuilder’s Asso- 
ciation, simply write: 
Fiberglas Canada Inc., 
4100 Yonge Street, Willowdale, 
Ontario M2P 2B6 

Remember, today's decision 
to go super energy efficient is 
money saved tomorrow. Which 
proves what we've said all along. 


Building the best takes brains. 
Not bucks. 


SUPER ENERGY EFFICIENCY. 
A HOUSEWARMING DECISION. 


FIBERGLAS 


CANADA inc 


“Registered trademarks of Fiberglas Canada Inc. 


R2000 is a registered trademark of Energy, Mines & Resources Canada. 


WHERE THEY BELONG! 


Acriform takes your relaxation very seriously. — Acri- touch™ control, are fully CSA approved. 


That’s why we developed our Acri-touch™ elec- Advanced Acri-touch™ electronic technol- 
tronic control and mounted it right where it ogy ensures state of the art reliability, and is 
belongs, at your fingertips. another demonstration of the leadership that has 


With just a touch of this illuminated con- 
trol, you can command the bath’s relaxing 
whirlpool action. And with the microproces- 
sor’s memory, it’s even timed automatically. 

All Acriform products, including the 


made Acriform whirlpool baths Canada’s 
favourite. 
Because at Acriform, we go beyond 
the ordinary to make bathing an extraor- 
dinary experience! 
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ATLANTIC HOMES 


by Alison Day 
ention of the word ‘‘heather’’ 
generally conjures up images of 
the Scottish highlands rather than 
Nova Scotia. So it comes as a great sur- 
prise to some people to see it growing here 
— and not just surviving but flourishing. 
Patches of heather are not uncommon in 
cemeteries in Pictou and Cape Breton 
counties and it’s found spreading thickly 
in Point Pleasant Park in Halifax. There’s 
even some on Sable Island, where it was 
introduced by accident at the time of a 
forest planting program in 1901. 

‘‘Heather is an ideal plant for the 
Atlantic region because of the acid soil 
and high rainfall?’ says John Bywater, 
who recently retired from the City of 
Halifax grounds and parks department. 
He’s the owner-operator of Wychavon 
Nursery Gardens in Nine Mile River, 
Hants County, N.S. ‘‘The root systems, 
delicate initially, must have moisture?’ he 
adds. ‘‘As they grow older the plant can 
handle the vagaries in our weather.’ 

This explains why heather, or Calluna 
vulgaris, and its close relative, Erica (also 
known as heath), do well here once they 
are established. Digging for its folklore 
roots is another story. 

There was a great controversy in the 
mid-1800s as to whether heather was 
native or had been introduced. Prof. 
George Lawson, an internationally noted 
botanist at Dalhousie University in 
Halifax, published a paper in 1865 in the 
Nova Scotia Institute of Science Pro- 
ceedings in which he wrote that, in his 
opinion Calluna vulgaris was native to 
Nova Scotia and had once grown here in 


Highland heather: digging for 
its folklore roots 


AVG NOSIV 


much greater abundance. However, con- 
temporary thinking by scholars who have 
thoroughly studied the subject is that 
heather, originally thought to be native, 
was in fact, introduced. 

Heather was used as bedding years ago 
because of its springy nature, and the 
traditional tale of its occurrence in Point 
Pleasant Park describes how British sol- 
diers emptied heather out of their mat- 
tress ticks there. Some of the scattered 
seeds took hold, and today, a century 
later, the plants flourish near the Sailor’s 
Memorial and behind the Cambridge 
military battery. 

Although the story is difficult to 
substantiate, Halifax historian Lou 
Collins believes it must have a core of 
truth. ‘‘Lately?’ he says, ‘‘I have heard 
its introduction attributed to the 78th 
Highland Regiment, the regiment asso- 
ciated with the Halifax Citadel.”’ 

In Cape Breton, heather grows pro- 
fusely in graveyards at Loch Lomond, 
Grand River and Malagawatch and in 
various locations near Sydney. ‘‘It was 
deliberately planted,’ says Alastair 
MacPhail who spent most of his life in 
Marble Mountain, Inverness County. His 
interest in the Scottish folklore of Cape 
Breton was nurtured by his mother, 
Margaret MacPhail, a local historian and 
author of the book Loch Bras d’Or. 

‘*Where they got it in Loch Lomond 
is not known but it is assumed to have 
been brought by Scottish people,’ says 
MacPhail. ‘‘My mother brought it to 
Marble Mountain from Grand River and 
planted it around the family plot in 
Malagawatch Cemetery.’ 
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An Ideal New 
Way to Pave... 


EXTREMELY STRONG, 
STRESS AND FROST 
RESISTANT CONCRETE 
PAVERS 
Perfect for Driveways 
— Walkways, Carports 
— Patios and Pool Decks 


You can easily install it yourself 
Available in a variety of colors and shapes 


Visit our booth at 
IDEAL HOME SHOW 
Exhibition Park 
April 2, 3, 4, & 5th 

John Parnell 


1-902-543-4639 


SOUTH SHORE 
READY MIX LIMITED 


rire 
Manufacturers and Distributors of * Lama 
Paving Products for Atlantic Provinces. 


For more 
information call 


~~ 


Write for free brochure: 

SOUTH SHORE READY MIX LIMITED, 
Box 47, Bridgewater, 

Nova Scotia B4V 2W9 
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Twenty years ago in Ingonish, on a 
southeasterly cliff overlooking North 
Bay, Irene Gettas planted about 25 
varieties of heather. The first plants she 
used were from a property in Guys- 
borough which were said to have been 
brought over from Scotland years before. 

**T live right on the Atlantic Ocean and 
my soil is terrible?’ she says. ‘‘So I had 
sandy soil brought in and mixed it with 
peat moss and rotted sawdust. I used to 
order a hundred plants at a time?’ 

Each year now in early spring, the 
heather bed at the cliff edge of the Gettas 
property is a profusion of white blossom- 
ing heath — varieties 
of Erica including 
springwood white and 
Cecelia Beale. ‘“The 
biggest show is in 
August,’ says Gettas, 
‘‘when the heathers 
(Calluna) bloom. 
Even when the plants 
are not in bloom, they 
are still nice to look at. 
You have various 
heights and shades of 
foliage?’ she says, 
describing the yellow 
casts, burnished 
golds, reds and dark 
greens of her garden. 

‘‘] think the 
snow cover in winter 
is the reason for my 
success,’ Gettas 
says. ‘‘Once the 
snow comes in In- 
gonish it stays and 
protects the tender 
growing tips from 
the harsh winter 
elements.’ 

Far away from Cape Breton winters, 
experimental trials with heather have been 
carried out at the department of agri- 
culture research station in Kentville, N.S. 
‘‘People have been reluctant to grow 
heather because they think it’s not hardy 
here,’ says Dr. Peter Hicklenton. He is 
responsible for the station’s ornamental 
horticulture program. ‘‘But some are very 
hardy,’ he says, ‘‘in particular, varieties 
of Calluna vulgaris such as Cv. Peter 
Sparks and Cv. H.E. Beale’’ He adds that 
heather can be used extensively as a 
flowering ground cover. 

Diana Hatherley of Bayport Plant 
Farm near Lunenburg, has been raising 
heather to market since 1975. She works 
with her father, Capt. Dick Steele, who’s 
also known for his rhododendrons. 
Hatherley finds there is increased interest 
in the plant as a flowering ground cover 
and year-round ornamental shrub. 

**Just seeing a thriving heather garden 
and seeing the more showy varieties not 
previously available in Nova Scotia has 
made heather a much more popular plant 
with gardeners,’ she says. 

**It’s a hot commodity,’ quips John 
Bywater who sells heather on spring 


Second-year plants are well established 


weekends at the Farmers Market in 
Halifax. This year, he plans to give classes 
on gardening, including the growing of 
heather, and landscaping. He works out 
of his nurseries at Nine Mile River and 
from his Halifax home. 

Between Bywater’s Wychavon Nurs- 
eries and Hatherley at Bayport, heather 
varieties have been tried and tested — 
plants that will enjoy growing in hor- 
ticultural zones five and six. The coastal 
areas of Nova Scotia are designated as 
zone six, and the more inland areas fall 
under zone five. 

Don Craig, who has spearheaded a 
drive to produce 
heather on a large 

mc scale at Sheffield 
#° Nurseries near Up- 
# per Canard, N.S., 
feels that heaths and 
heathers offer great 
potential to garden- 
ers in this part of the 
world. ‘‘I have seen 
heather growing in 
Windsor Great Park 
in England and in 
European gardens,’ 
he says, ‘‘and it 
makes a marvelous 
companion plant for 
rhododendrons and 
azaleas, as well as for 
other evergreens.’ 
For him, an added 
attraction is the 
mosaic of pink, rose 
and white flowers 
that an established 
heather bed offers, 
together with the 
selection of foliage 
color. 

In the initial stages of growth, a keen 
gardener takes pains to keep the small 
plants free of weeds, waters them through 
dry summer spells and shears off dead 
blooms as soon as they have finished 
flowering. The latter forces the plant to 
spread out and grow more thickly. Spac- 
ing is important because, although new 
plants grow slowly for the first few years, 
once they are established they are prolific 
spreaders. 

Protecting heather plants from the 
drying wind in the late winter is extreme- 
ly important. Diana Hatherley of Bayport 
is emphatic about this: ‘‘The thing they 
object to most is the high wind in March 
when their roots are still frozen solid in 
the ground. The warm wind sucks the 
moisture out of the foliage more quickly 
than it can be replaced.’ 

If you live in an area that is snow- 
covered most of the winter, you may have 
a favorable location for heather. Even 
along coastal areas, heather can make an 
exciting addition to a garden. The plant 
with its Scottish roots, whether native or 
introduced, is well suited to gardens in 
Nova Scotia and the other Atlantic 
Provinces. 
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MASON WINDOWS ANNOUNCES 
FRAME SEAL 10. 


Mother Natural provides us with a most | TB — 
efficient insulator — wood. It effectively : | 
insulates us from the heat of the summer sun 
and more importantly, retains the precious 
heat within during the long, cold winter. 
However efficient wood may be, it still 
requires periodic maintenance and protec 
tion against moisture. 


Mason Windows knows the efficiency 
of wood and how to protect it. As well as the 
protection of MASONGARD and PVC 


ULTRAGARD, Mason goes one step further UNPROTECTED Raber lh 
with “FRAME SEAL 10”- a pressure treating 
formula that protects the heart of the wood Look for this label when you choose Mason 
parts. Pressure treated parts with “FRAME Windows, its your protection against Mother 
SEAL 10” has a 10 year guarantee that Nature. Pressure treated wood parts with “FRAME 
Mason Windows will supply replacement SEAL 10”, another Mason Window guarantee... 
parts if wood rot occurs. A first in the window worth looking into. 
GUSTY MAREN... Windows cWHNOFRAME FOR A COMPLETE LINE OF MASON WINDOW 
SEAL 10” - a little maintenance - a lot of BROCHURES FILL IN AND MAIL TO US THE 
protection. COUPON BELOW. 
MASON! WINDOWS LIMITED 
Sa ee ee ee ge PRE OE OE PEE OE FIRED PRET ESE 
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MAIL TO: MASON WINDOWS LIMITED 
P.O. BOX 340, AMHERST, NOVA SCOTIA 
B4H 3Z5 (902) 667-7516 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Looking at a hideous possibility 


walk up the snow-drifts and sit on the 
eaves of your house but we had achieved 
a coup of sorts. 

Premier Alfred Brian Peckford had 
agreed to talk to us. 

It’s always a good sign when you start 
to think ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘us’’ in connection with 
a newspaper. I don’t know of another 
enterprise in which the wage slaves have 
such a strong and curious attitude that they 
own the joint. Possibly it’s because you put 
a part of yourself into even the most 
straightforward news report. 

At any rate, A. Brian had little time 
for the Sunday Express. He refused to 
come to our kickoff party in September. 
It was no secret that he had a grudge 
against publisher, Michael Harris. 

In another capacity, Harris had 
reported several interviews with the 
Premier’s ex-wife, Marina. It was at that 
messy point in those proceedings when the 
aggrieved parties tend to spill their guts. 
Marina had not been kind. 

But a newspaper that can’t get into the 
premier’s office is a bit of a joke. 
Therefore, there was considerable jubila- 
tion when Peckford finally broke the ice. 
Along to Confederation Building trotted 
the doughty trio of Harris, (Russell) 
Wangersky and Guy...the gentlemen 
from the Express, by godfrey. 

I don’t know about my comrades but 
my knees were not the sturdiest. When 
you’ve been writing columns and com- 
ment for a couple of decades you get the 
self-congratulatory feeling that half the 
population wants your guts for garters 
because you’ve badmouthed them and the 
other half, the same, because you haven’t. 

Premiers, naturally, get their fair 
share of mild endearments and construc- 
tive chastisements. And lippy columnists 
tend to be brass monkeys in print and 
Colonel Sanders’ snack packs in person. 

But on entering the lion’s den we met 
a few degrees of frost but no ferocity. Just 
as I had relaxed enough to uncurl my toes, 
the premier delivered a haymaker. 

Perhaps you have to be a Newfound- 
lander to understand the impact of the 
statement: Unless Ottawa’s attitude 
changed, the province would regress to 
the status of a territory within two years. 

I felt an actual twinge of nausea. Had 
the man lost his reason? How could he 
so calmly describe such a catastrophe? 

It was the word ‘‘commission’’ that 
gave his statement such a savage sting. 
Because in the early 1930s Newfoundland 
gave up all semblance of self-government 
for something called a Commission of 
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I: was the last of February, you could 


Government. 

From that until confederation with 
Canada in 1949, we were ruled by a sort 
of dictatorship. . .an appointed governor 
and commissioners. People forgot what 
a ballot paper looked like. There was cen- 
sorship of the press and democracy went 
begging. 

Some say that Newfoundland’s pre- 
commission independence was nothing 
but a myth, that our Dominion status was 
nothing but ‘‘the trappings of an elephant 
on the back of a mouse.’ 


Selfishness 
abroad, not 
stupidity at 
home, is 
sending us 
down the 
tubes 


But myth or no, even a delusion gives 
a people something to cling to, something 
to motivate and mobilize them. 

Then it struck me that Peckford’s age 
may have something to do with what 
seemed like a rather off-the-cuff mention 
of a hideous possibility. 

I have only a few years on him but 
enough so that I can recall the sense of 
the zombie-like atmosphere of those 
Commission days, the directives from on 
high, their British lordships meeting in 
secret to plot the lives of all of us. 

This time around it would be the 
Canadian heel pinning us down making 
the prospect seem even more repulsive and 
sickening. 

Later, some of his critics charged that 
Peckford was merely trying to set up 
Ottawa as a bogey man to divert atten- 
tion from troubles at home. He and our 
two other premiers have never hesitated 
to use this gambit in the past. With the 
old Newfoundland chauvinism and 
parochialism it works like a charm. 

If that’s the case, it is a cruel trick and 
should be punished severely. The mere 
mention of anew Commission is enough 
to demoralize, depress and dishearten 


those who have even a vague recollection 
of the old one. 

Morale is already dangerously low. The 
constant litany of high unemployment, low 
wages, high prices and high taxes seems to 
have numbed the community fibre. A re- 
cent Royal Commission report on employ- 
ment and unemployment warns that an 
Unemployment Insurance mentality has 
taken a tenacious hold. 

Former premier Frank Moores traces 
the trouble back to the beginning of Con- 
federation itself. He says that all the social 
benefits that came gradually to the rest 
of Canada over 100 years were dumped 
on Newfoundland in a single day. This, 
says Moores, destroyed our incentive to 
help ourselves. 

Yet, those Newfoundlanders who’ve 
gone to the Mainland or to the States 
have, for the most part, succeeded and 
can hold up their end of it in jobs high 
and low. 

Newfoundland’s inability to do much 
more than tread water (and not that much 
longer, according to Peckford) seems to 
be a bottomless mystery. 

The population is 500,000, that of a 
medium city. The territory is larger than 
that of the other three Atlantic Provinces 
combined. Our resources are not insignifi- 
cant and yet we seem powerless to take 
a step ahead without slipping back two. 

On the other hand, Newfoundland 
was not alone last winter in its Ottawa 
bashing and some of Peckford’s figures 
did add up. 

Should he be bang-on, our case is even 
more cruel. That would mean that Ottawa 
has deliberately allowed one province to 
perish for the aggrandizement of others. 
Selfishness abroad, not stupidity at home, 
is sending us down the tubes. 

It was along, lonesome winter. There 
was so much snow that buildings col- 
lapsed under the weight. It seemed that 
everything was muffled and dead in an 
eternal white hell. 

On top of that we had the unedifying 
debacle of the premier and John C. 
Crosbie, Newfoundland’s main link in 
Ottawa, slanging and roaring at each 
other like a pair of back-alley brawlers. 

Even the ocean seemed wider and 
colder and any friends there might be had 
turned their backs and walked away. 

On April 1, 1949 at a Confederation 
ceremony in St. John’s some anti- 
confederate groaned, ‘‘God help New- 
foundland, now,’ and our last colonial 
governor snapped back, ‘‘God helps those 
who help themselves.’ 

He might have been speaking today. 
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THE BOLD LOOK 
O" KOHLER 


Everything but everything for the kitchen sink. The Bon Vivant® An expansive, versatile food preparation area: 
two extra-large basins and disposer basin, optional cutting board, drain basket and a custom faucet package with 
hot water and soap dispensers. For more information, see the Yellow Pages for the Kohler Showroom in your area, 


or send $3 for a catalogue to Kohler Ltd., Dept. G104, 195 The West Mall, Suite #314, Etobicoke, Ontario M9C 5K1. 


STYLE 


New fashion priorities for 
spring from Alfred Sung’s 
Rio collection. Sizes 8-14. 


The camp shirt. $185 
The full circle skirt $200 
The blazer $265 


MIRROR ROOM, 121 
Available downtown only. 
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